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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—HUME. 
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‘BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OISELLE Sontae: interspersed with charac- 
utes of the jeading Fashionabies of Berlin. 


peristic Anecd 
' % Here be truths.’’ 


Tre Opera Was oves ! Sill, however, 
quenntelt cones applause uplifted on hones 
debutante wire ied thar evening 
firat obeisanee betore the audi- 
reverberated through the 
ve, and seetned as if it would have vo 
A thousand clapping hinds, and a 
reeponding number of roaring voices, 
ere eanployed in bearing testimony to the 
itgof Heucietia, and in demanding her 

‘ to receive the 
mage of the apectators., At dength the 
surtnin again rolled wp, and the benuty 
same forward in all the graceful loveliness 
hereby she had previously enchanted 


ne turn 
of whe fair 

her 
ence at Berlin, 


4 


NeUtUTY ApPpPRarance, 


auditory. 


In comparisen to the noise which now 
se, the formet might be regarded al- 
as the silence of the dead! Every 
present, in fact, seemed to abandon 
If to the most extravagant marks of 
ure; the young songstress, alone, was 
ble to give vent to her emotions, and 
obliged to retire with silent obeisan- 
; her eyes, however; were eloquent, 
their animated lustre, 


nstrating, b , 
ification she experienced. 


But the amount of Henrietta’s gratifica- 

appeared trivial beside that manifested 

glances and exclamations of tho 

nen inthe house. A regular epidem- 

he seemed to have seized them (although of 

very disastrous nature) and to have in- 

ed every class and every age within its 

of attack. Eiven old Field Marshal 

ou Rauwitsch, upon whose head, Worn 

| during numerous campaigns, scarce- 

iy a few stragglivg hairs were to be count- 

ven he appeared, in his old age, to 

been wounded by Love's dart, against 

hhe perhaps inagined himself com- 
armed. 


tion 
by the 


Sn 
hed by a couple of 
offand 


ae to the fine.arts and the drama. 


uter, his eyes fixed on the fallen curtain, 
e out with an ejaculation—“ Oh, 
d! what ie life without love? I now 
eratand the delicate lines of the poet.” 
“True, very true !” interposed Hemm- 
vainly endeavouring to pass, in the 
exquisite style, his fingers through the 
muaut of that luxurious crop of hair 
rhich the scythe of Time had cut down— 


very truly does the poet say—but 
nfoundedly hungry. 
taurateur or where ! 


“ Gelow, my deur fellow,” rejoined 
irke, in a melting tone, “ for I under- 
tand there is a supply of fresh oysters 
Alus! how sweet a-thing is 


were .«ul 


move 
| Thus sentimentalizing did he and his 
Mernntenienn descend into the eupper-room, 
bili wasunusually full—doubtless on ac- 
Bount of the necessity felt by so many 
og bucks of recruiting their ehaken 
Peres aud epirits by the help of a litle 
ameau de-vie. 
Mm Allthe tables were soon entirely occu- 
ied; next our two friends, to the right, 
t arather elderly Feeneh Abbe, whose 
ad, to the infinite consolation of Heiann- 
off, was even more scantily strewn witi 
According to the pre- 
ailing character of the French ministers, 
his was a jovial, tree-thinking maa, by no 
means dead to the joys of this life in conse- 
quence of his monastic education, but who 
loved his wine, his oysters, and his music 
wor aid.the third article of the Latheran 
echism seem to be either unknown or 
See Mplernsait to him, as appeared by the 
ecatecy into which the young songstress 
had thrown him. ‘4h, mon Dieu ! qu'elle 
et belle!” exclaimed le ; here, garcon, a 
of champaign !—to the health of 

ta.” 


ks than hisowr. 


To the right of the Abbe was placed 


a tall thin fi 


neck—had 


weler, He was styled 
efthe company Lieutenant-Colonel 
aid his assumnpti 


true, he 


seat beside him was 
ef the theatre, an int 


the evening. 


was, however, present, a young 
A S20 of very interesting exterior, who was 
seated at the bottom oft 


Wrapped ia utte 


the indviduals surrounding him. 


not be a nati 
em either of the 


queinted with 
his whole 
Thy attideration. 
Opera ; and 
tietta’s abil; 

each diffe ities t 


woet 
ate 


end po 


Sranger to 





Rievavan: this right noble warrior was 
inated by the syren, he was more than 
—* counsellors 

icke, who had 
ne clase friends in consequence of a 
of sentitnent in matters relat- 


_— 


“ Most willingly,” wae the reply; al- 
though I fear I stand but an indifferent 
chanee in the society af so caany enlighten- 
ed connoisseurs. tn uty estimation, the 
debutante is endowed with irresistible 
grace, and with a voice at once melodious 
wil fall of sentiment ; her execution, also, 
is blauweless; but she evinces little taste 
iv the selection of ker operas, nnd still less 
in that of the tacatre® werent she per- 
formes (here our friend the manager was all 
attention,) which is well known so have 
no higher ambition than tat Sf money- 
getting, however ithe compaseed. fu this 
point Signera Henrietta must ecctainly be 
hehl to have squaced her views withs those 
of the sordid multitude in no very svorthy 
manner.” 

The stranger was silent, and the com- 
pany seemed disposed to continue so 3 the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, it is true, whilst he 
picked his teeth, muttered some anintelli- 
gible words between them, us if he would 
have spoken out, but durst not; and the 
manager seemed tootuch taken aback by 
the truth of the imputation to be provided 
with anapt rejoinder. ‘The Abbe was the 
first to recover his voice, and suid, having 
previously moistened his palate with a glass 
of champaigne—“ I love the gentleman's 
enthusiasm, and disesteem of surdid mo- 
tives. I, too, have myself a preference for 
nobler pleasures! Here, garcon,a couple 
dozen more oysters.” 

Just at this moment, the nightwatch 
proclaimed the eleventh hour, and spite of 
the pathetic remonstrances of the Abbe, 
the party made preparations for breaking 
up. I shall leave them to put these duly 
in execution, and introduce my reader to 
another scene. 

The first visit I paid next morning was 
to the house of the beautiful Caroline, who 
had hitherto ranked as the prima donna of 
the K— Theatre. This amiable young 
lady exhibited a complete picture of the 
mingled workings of rage, jealousy, and 
disnppointiwnent, at intervals relieved by a 
passionate flow of tears. I strove to con- 
sole her, in vain ; nor was it until the en- 
trance of her bosom friend Auguste, the 
first actress, that she began to rally. A 
consultation ensued as to the most effec- 
tual means for interrupting the progress 
wad thwarting the success of the hated 
novelty, The anly hand whose extension 
appeared likely to save the mouruing 
Caroline, was that of criticism ; and the 
twain lost no time, therefore, in pitching 
upon a select few of its professors to enlist 
in their favour ; and, with the view of se- 
curing the fall co-operation of these, they 
determined to relux in a great degree that 
haughtiness and reserve wherewith they 
had accustomed themeclves to treat the 





Shali we sup at the 
” 


gure, in a blue coat, with an 
Order of the Cross in his button-hole. 
man's grey though well-dressed hair 
a.singular contrast to his red, and 

at the same time wrinkled, faee; the lat- 
ter quality whereof showed that the owner 
had exceeded his sixtieth year, notwith- 
@anding he was desirous of passing muster 
sa dandy of five-aund-twenty. He wore 
tdouble lorgnette constantly round his 
an opera-glass in his hand—and 
bis cravat was tortured inthe elaborate tie 
of an Englishman, who wisheson his visit 
wthe continent to be thought of the first 
hy some members 
3; and to 
n of a consequential air, 
minced and muttered his worda as ifhe 
aug hought it beneath him to give any body or 
om ty thing ad intelligible answer. 
Was not long put to much expense, 
even of this sort of conversation ; for the 
taken by the manager 
elligent and agreeable 
man, to whom were addressed, as a matter 
of course, all questions relating to the 


he table, and who, 
t silence, still paid atten- 
ped bis wine, to the discourse 
He could 
ve ofthe capital, or indeed a 
of any long standing, as 
iin eirendy — —* 
themselves upon knowin 
body, who was any body) were F 
‘ith his nameor rank, alihough 
eairand aspect betokened a per- 


naturally turned on the 
ali eoincided in voting Hen- 
o be pre-eminent,although 
red from the other ¢sto her clef 

Hence, the uproar began 
toresemble that of Bebel (for the 
— — think —* the sirength 
~ eument tay in vociferation) when 
b wes suddenly checked by the manager 
Neng, litely calling upon the young: 
favor the company with his 


gentlemen ofthe press. - 

Thus had the lovely songstress’s appear- 
ance putin mo;ion a double train of feel- 
ings—those of adulation and envy: the 
shallow-minded eulogies of the one, and 
mean injustice of the other, are alike dis- 
gusting.; and we turn with pleasure from 
hath to a moro agreenble and interesting 
object—the songstress herself. 

To the young, pure, und sensitive heart 
of Henrietta, the notice she attracted was 
any thing but congenial. She wascon- 
scious that the publicity of her situation 
could not fail to imply something indeli- 
cate to true feminine feeling: but cireum- 
stances and custom (together with a cer- 
tain innocent belief that it could not be 
otherwise) tended greatly to overcome this 
sensation. Altogether, however, her lot 


being enviable ; and this chiefly from two 
co-operating causes—namely, the imper- 
tineut freedom of the critics, who (probably 
because they knew nothing of music) 
seemed to prefer deseanting iu no measur- 
ed terms upon her personal accomplish- 
ments, and the countless tedious visite 
which were daily made her,and which she, 
untortunately, wae obliged to receive. By 
this latter annoyance, indeed, all those 
leisure hours were purloined which she 
had formerly been hahituated to devote to 
the enjoyment of her own thoughts and 
the society of books, varied by agreeable 
household occupations. 

Amongst her regular train it will not be 
difficult to imagine that our friends the ora- 
tors of the Restaurateur were duly num- 
bered, including the young nan (of whom 
the rest knew no more than we did). He 
spoke but little, although a sarcastic emile 
now & then curl his lip: by Henriettahe was 
uniformly well received—but this courtesy 
was not extended to him by his fellow ad- 
mirers, who, indeed, appeared alone with- 
held by fear (inspired by his evident de- 
cision of character) from treating the 
stranger rudely. Nothing further could 
be gathered respecting him than that he 
was a young musician, by name Werner ; 
and he was, as we have before observed, 
of superior presence, although his dress 
betrayed not the man of opulence. 

One morning, the party assembled in 
Henrietta’s salaon, were engaged in dis- 
course respecting the journals of the day, 
and the criticisms they, contained, which 
(judging from a certain tone of asperity, 
and even banter, regarding our songstress) 
had imbibed the poison dealt out by the 
rival queens, when the Lieutenant-Colonel, 
who had been looking out of the window 
through his lorgnette, exclaimed—* My 
honored friends, I have to announce Lord 
Monday ;” and his lordship immediately 


rafter ascended the stairs—a succession of 


coarec oaths resounding, the cause of which 
tobody knew. Without waiting to be an- 
nounced, he burst into the roum—his huge 
mantle hanging over his shoulders. “Good 
morning, most adorable |’ was his first ex- 
clamation : “ how have you slept ?” 

* Tam obliged by your lordship’s inqui- 
ries,” answered the somewhat embarrassed 
Henrietta. “ Louise, a chair.” 

“ Oh, never mind,” said the peer, “1 will 
sit upon the sofa*;’? and he forthwith 
stretched himself thereon at full length— 
but hia cloak embarrassing him, he hurled 
it, with a dignified Gad damu, upon a chair, 
near which stood « side-board, full charged 
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with coffee-cups ; his lordship’s aim was 
unsteady, and down went the apparatus. 

The whole room was now in confusion ; 
Henrietta looked terrified ; the gentlemen 
busied themselves in assisting the servants 
to remove the broken china ; and the lord 
gave his aidin the shape of stamping and 
cursing. Henrietta, on ohaerving one of 
the fragments, uttered a balf-suppressed 
exclamation of regret, which struck in a 
moment the ready ear of Werner, who 
looked extremely indignant at the whole 
transaction. * What is the matter ?” said 
he. 

* Oh, nothing,” replied Henrietta, en- 
deavoring tobrighten np, “ except that my 
poor departed sister's favorite cup is a- 
mongst the wreck, and that gave mea 
momentary pang.” =~ 

The Englishinan caught these words, al- 
though uttered ina low tone; and thinking 
perhaps that they demanded some aatice, 
cried out—* Never miyd, beautevus Hen- 
rietta, I will pay you for the cups threefold. 
You shall have a dozen for every one—far 
more handsome.” - 

Werner looked very mueh inclined to 
chastise this coarse presumer on his rank ; 
but his rising passion was checked by a 
few deprecating words which the lady 
contrived to sey to him apart. 

The company was now on the point of 
resuining their seats, when there arose a 
general exclamation of—“ Here coines 
Count Regenbogen,” who in a moment or 
two entered the saloon. 

Count Regenbogen was held to be the 
most polite and well-dresecd cavalier at 
the court of Berlin. Nobody had a more 
_ head of bair; his perfumes were 
all procured direct from the French cap- 
ital; his boots and shoes were uniformly 
made at Vienna—his coats at Paris—his 
nether-garments and surtouts at London. 
Even at the very first period of the morn- 
ing (namely, about 12 c’clock) on lifting 
himself out of bed, he was elegant! and 
the report went, that he absolutely slept in 
two waist-coats, and acravatof the finest 
mixture—a Uincroyable ! and that, for 
greater luxury, he was accustomed to dress 
his hair himself in bed, for which purpose 
a sheet of looking-glase was affixed to the 
top ! It was also rumoured, on the authori- 
ty of his lawyer, that he had aiade provi- 
sion in hia will for being buried en habit 
habille—deeming it unbecoming to appear 
at the day of judgment otherwise than full 
dressed. 

This notable gentleman was assiduously 
paying lis devuirs to the assemblage, 
amongst whom he used particular atten- 
tion to my lord, when bis brilliant nothings 
were interrupted by the stalking in of a 
very ghastly apparition, which bore some 
resemblance to M. Bruckbaner, difector of 
the K— Opera. A universal exclamation 
ensued upon his entrance—the more par- 
ticulurly as his garments displayed some 
stains of blood. 

“Good heaven !” said Henrietta, “ what 
isthe meaning of this 2” 
: dainn it? X 
a duel.” 

“ Let me breathe, deareat lady,” said 
Bruckhaner, “and you shall learn the 
cause. Never, surely, wasany director of 
a theatre at once so gratified and terrified 
as [have been within the last five minutes. 
T had just called on the cashier of the 
house tu ascertain how it stood respecting 
the tickets for to-morrow’s opera, where- 
in you are to appear as Amanda, and learnt 
that one only was left. Two officers en- 


had more the appearance than the reality of | tered at the same moment —mutual friends 
t——each inquiring, as if with one breath, 


whether places were to be had The 
cashier exhibited the solitary tieket—like 
tigera, both sprang at it: a dispute arose ; 
we tried to interfere, but in vain! Already 
swords were drawn, and the steels clashed 
together : both were practised fighters, 
and their strokes fell swift as lightning, 
and thick as hailstones! Nor had more 
than a minute scarcely paased, before one 
of the combatants lay bleeding on the 
earth, whilet the other (who had not him- 
self escaped without receiving a wound) 
struck triumphantly the point of his sword 
into the ticket, and retired with his dearly- 
bought prize.” 

“ And the wounded officer ?” demanded 
Henrietta. ⸗ 

“ They were taking him to his barracks,” 
answered the dicector. ; 

“ God damn it!” cried my lord, “ this 
affair merited to have taken place in Lon- 
tlon.” 

“Yes.” exclaimed Werner, emphativally, 
‘4 in Bedlam !” 

Lord Monday fidgeted about in evident 
annoyance at having no ready rejoinder, 
and would have sought refuge in some 
brutal vuigarism, had not a fresh occur- 
rence attracted universal attention. The 
beautiful songstress herself, who, to con- 
ceal her emotion at this serious accident, 
had turned toward the window, sank fuint- 
ing upon a chair. 

All rushed to her assistance; and his 
lordship, anxious to show himself forward 
in the business, cried—* Her corset must 
be loosened!” Werner, however, pushed 
him unceremoniously aside, and, with 
Louisa’s aid, conveyed the fainting girl in- 
to an adjacent apartment. He returned 
immediately, and addressing the company, 
said—" The invalid is confided to the care 
of becoming attendants; and as rest and 
silence are now most important to her 
well-doing, I trust, gentlemen, you will 
all see the propriety of following my ex- 
ample.” With which words, be seized his 
hat and departed. 

My iord now inquired of Regenbogen— 
“Tell me, who is that impudent fellow, 
who acts here asif he were master of the 
house ?” 

“ Who can be supposed to know every 
mauviss sujet ?” answered Regenbogen, 
somewhat drily ; “ but come,” continued 
he, “doubtless we dine together at Sis 
Serene Highness’s ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Monday ; and they 
quitted the house, as did likewise the re- 
mainder of the party, all of them learning 
the cause of Henrietta’s sudden diserder 
when they reached the street, namely, that 
the wounded man had just been carried 


already down it, and must have been seen hy her. 


The vio'ent shock which our keroine’s 
nerves had experienced on viewing the 
body of Maulbecre carried out of the cash- 
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ier’s house (opposite which she resided) 
rendered her for some time speechless. On 
recovering, her first inquiry was after the 
wounded officer, which the servant was 
enabled to answer, through the attention 
of Wernes (who had meanwhile made in- 
quiries) satisfactorily. The attendant then 
—52* te communicate a request of 
Vernce’s thet he might be permitted to 
renew hiscall, and favored with an inter- 
view in the evening, ashe had somethin 
of importance todisclose. Thig proposi- 
tion was complied with, and accordingly 
about dusk the young man re-appeared. 
Henrietta wasat the moment engaged in 
reading, andievery thing around wore the 
air of deep quiet and seclusion, the room 
being li ouly byan astral lamp. “J 
almost fear to interrupt thie stillaess,” vaid 
the visitor. “On,” replied Henrietta, “ I 
rejoice to see you—and the rather, as this 
is literal first evening which, since 
city, I have been able to 


hie seat by the lovely girl, 

ted discourse ensued ; in one 

of the pauses whereof, Werner, half me- 

chanically, took up the book which Hen- 

rietta had faid down on his entrance. 

“ You should known that volung,” said 

she, “ for it was through you 1 became ac- 
quainted with it.” 

“ Ah, Jean Paul's Titian,” 
Werner, turning over the leaves. 

“ The same ; and I now peruse it witha 
feeling of melancholy, since the great heart 
from which it sprang has ceased to beat. 
Werner, do not think me over bold if 1 say 
that I prize the work not only from its in- 
trinsic merits, but from the circumstances 
attending my first acquaintance with it.” 

The delighted youth, taking her hand, 
was about to reply, when she said, sniling, 
“ Come, I will be your lundiady for once, 
and make tea for you.” 

The equipage was accordiugly introduc- 
‘ed: buta chord had been touched, which 
ceased not to vibrate, and the young pair 
insensibly fuund themselves recurring to 
the interesting tone of thought and feeling 
that had been started. 

“I shall never forget your attention that 
day,” said Henrietta ; “ forced to descend 
the hill on foot, whilst the carriage pro- 
ceeded alone, and admiring the woudy 
landscape around, and the green valley 
my feet; the jutting rocks ou my left, an 
the dark forest of firson my right. Aye,” 
continued she, “I could even paint the 
stone whereon I found your open book, 
and, curious (women-like), took it upin the 
idea that some traveller had forgetful 
left it behind bim. How surprised wast, 
on lifting my eyes again from its pages, to 
find yeu, Werner, standing by me! What 
must you have thought ofme ?” And she 
turned aside her head to conceal the rising 
blushes. 

“ I was overjoyed to think,” replied he, 
“that my favorite author seemed to inter- 
est you so deeply. Ftoo retain the memory 
of thag day as one of the happiest of my 

it was: n f escurted yow to 
the next village,that we becoine gradually 
known to each other. Ere we -had reach- 
ed it, I. was aware, Henrietta, what you 
were in the world, and what in your heart ; 
whilst from you I did not conceal that I 
.was a poor musician, undistinguished, al- 
though devoted to my profession.” 

My readers will easily imagine that this 
kind of conversation was, under all the 
circumstances, by no means the securest 
for a young couple who had previously felt 
for each other an incipient attachment. 
Perhaps they did not wish to guard ihem- 
selves; but at any rate, before the lapse of 
an hour, a pasajonate declaration was made 
by the youth, and received by the lady, 
who, in the confidence of her affection, en- 
treated her lover tu continue near her, and 
act as her guidein her precarious situa- 
tion. 

“ But why not abandon it, Henrietta ?” 
said Werner. — 

“ My kind friend,” returned she, “re- 
flecta while. In the theatrical profession 
I grew up; and was forced to agcustom 
myself, in spite of the glittering splendor 
wherewith we are surrounded, to many 
humiliations imposed on me by the station 
Fate had poimed out. To what, indeed, 
besides, could I resort ? J have not recciv- 
ed the education necessary to enable me to 
fill the situation of governess, and that of 
mere companion would only be a change for 
the worse! The labour of my hands, it is 
true, remains; but the proceeds of that 
would be insufficient to support my young 
and helpless brothers and sisters, for whom 
{ sacrifice myself, in order to draw them 
from a profession which certainly, to a 
heart impressed with honorable pritciples, 
is in many respects irksome and danger- 
ous.” 

The seriousness of her appeal exhausted 
herself, and deeply moved her auditor. 
Leaning her head upon the cushion of the 
sofe, she left her hand free to the warm 
pres@are of Werner, who after a while 
arose and paced the room in silence, us if 
‘revolving in his mind some great determinz- 
tion. At length he resumed his seat, and 
eaid—* Henrietta, let us combine our ef- 
forts for your emancipation. I think I 
know a person who, ifhe can be propitiat- 
ed, is able amply to provide for you and 
your's. Say, my charining girl, will you 
at once be mine ?” She answered not, but 
turning her eloquent eyes, into which the 
tears were starting, full upon him, sank 
upon his breast. 

I will not attempt to detail the conversa- 
tion which fullowed. Suffice it to say, that 
a plan was arranged, by virtue of which, 
Henrietta was to hid farewell to public 
life, tuking her leave ina concert, the pro- 
ceeds whereof, which would probably be 
large, were tobe laid aside as a fund to 
further their ultimate objects ; that, mean- 
while, Werner was to use every mcans to 
soften and reconcile his father to the union, 
and te obtain an appointment as teacher of 
music at the University. Some other pre- 
liminary measures being decided on, the 


lovers separated. 

The days flew by. The eontemplated 
arrangements were made; and Henrietta, 
now fully contracted to Werner, resolutely 
declined the gallantry of her host of other 
beaux, who at length perceiving the 
authorised and constant attentions of their 
rival, one by one retired from the field. 


exclaimed 
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Thus were matters circumstanced, when 

the eventful day appointed for the final 

public exhibition of the syren’s powers ap- 
ached. 

Never had there been such a demand for 
tickets. All classes vied with each other 
in giving parting testimonies of respect 
to the fair songstress, and the rich and 

reat waded her with handsome presents. 
For three days previously not a ticket was 
to be procured—and hence it wasannounc- 
ed that no pay-office would be kept owen. 

On the morning of the concert-day, a 
visitor was announced to Henrietta--—Count 
Klannheim. On being introduced, he 
atated that he had arrived the preceding 
night at Berlin, as plenipotentiary from the 
eourt of V—, and had learnt with chagrin 
that the enjoyment he had so long promised 
dimeself, of hearing Henrietta, was likely 
to be denied him. He had theref 
the liberty of appealing to he 
quire if there were no means of hie obtain- 
ing edmission into the concert-room. 
Henrietta expressed herself highly flattered 
by this compliment on the part of the 
Count ; but. assured his. Excellency that 
she wus altogether powerless in the mat- 


—A 
ined to marry hie beloved at any rate 
— ** 
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strain himselfno longer, but tenderly catch ® 
ing the astonished maiden in his arms, he 
Cried—" Noble, excellent girl! come to my 
heart! You shall be my daughter /” cod, at 
the same moment, the duor open,and 
Werner, rushed toward the old mam, ¢x- 
claimed—“ Henrietta, my father !” 

The riddle now is easy to eolve. The 
young Count Klannheim hed been travel)- 
ing some two or three years ¢ and 
during that interval had contracted an ie- 
repressible passion for Henrietta. Of thie 
he apprised his father, who, aa mightbe ex- 
pected, oppostd it inexorably. 
however, that his son's happiness was pos. 
sitively atstake, he, liken wise Ors 
about proving the worthiness of * 
and the prosecution of this a 
once explain the visit of the old ministes, ang 
the mock proposal on the part of the Prinee. 
Werner had, indeed, like n dutiful eon, des 

seck hiwowa fortunes, in case hie father 
should disinherit — f 

What remains ?—but that the of 
Werner (no longer the poor musician) and 
Henrietta (no longer the actress) 
were celebrated with all due publicity and 


ter, as, literally speaking, every place had } splendor; and that our old friends of the 


been long engaged. 

The Count expressed great mortification 
on receiving this answer. “ Must I then,” 
said he, “abandon all —** hearing this 
wonder by which 60 many have been en- 
tranced ?” 

“J kuow but one way,” returned Hen- 
rietta, smiling, “of averting such an evil, 
and that is by your allowing me to sing an 
air to you on the spot.” 

This offer was made with so much grace 
and modesty, that Count Klaunheim was 
quite delighted ; and seating herself at her 
piano, Henrietta sang several canzonuettes 
wish her characteristic sweetness. ° 

The Count was much tnoved ; he pressed 
her hand gratefully, and before he dropped 
it, said, in the words of Schiller—* Accept 
a remembrance of this hour !” placing on 
her finger, as he spoke, a brilliant ring. He 
then retired, requesting her not to mention 
his visit, ashe had not yet publicly an- 
nounced his arrival. 

The concert, it is almost superfluous to 
say, passed off with the utmost eclat. The 
appiquce was almost stunning; roses anid 
myrties were thrown into the orchestra at 
the feet of the singer; and tears gushed 
from her-eyes on bidding farewell, for the 
last time, to her generous auditors. 

The following morning, ‘Henrietta was 
somewhat surprised by a visit from an 
elderly minister, who addressed her as 
follows:--“ My daughter, Fame reports 

ou to be kind-hearted and charitable, no 
ess than accomplished, and I have been 
tempted, in my compassion for a destitute 
family, to make trial of your goodness. 
The parties in favor of whom J seek to in- 
terest you, I know them to be as deserving 
as they are uufortunate ; the father is now 
in confinement for debt; but a few hun- 
dreds would at once liberate him, and re- 
establish thom ell. Will-you be-the miu- 
istering angel to effect this benevolent pur- 
pose ?” 

Henrietta was touched with the speak- 
er’s venerable manner and urgent appeal. 
She answered—‘1 am but too heppy in 
being able to do this. Fortune has been 
liberal to me, and ill would it become me to 
hesitate in aiding the distressed.” She then 
inquired the necessary sum, produced it, 
and the minister retired, exclaiming, as he 
received her bounty, “God will reward 
you, my daughter!? His voice had a 
prophetic tone, nor wasthe prophecy false. 

Henrietta had scarcely time to recollect 
and felicitate herself on this occurrence, be- 
fore an elegant-carringe stopped at her 
door, and her former visitor, Count Klann- 
heim: was announced. After some mutual 
passages of ceromony, the Count, though 
with rather an embarrassed sir, spoke as 
follows :— 

“Jam nota man of many words; nor 
will I now attempt to deny that it is chiefly 
on your account, lovely Henrietta; I am at 
present in Berlin. Our Prince, a man in 
his best pears has found it necessary, from 
political considerations, to take a step re- 
pugnant to his taste, and is about to marry. 
He anticipatesin his spouse those charms 
of society which he seeks. In short, he 
hasseen you.” ; 

“‘ Proceed no further, I entreat, Count,” 
exclaimed Henrietta, shrinking ; ‘I believe 
L anticipate what you would say.” 

“Perhaps you consider the affuir iv a 
false light. The Prince will avow that he 
not only loves but also honors you. Can 
you blame him if, in spite of the duties his 
state iinposes, he still feels he hes a human 
heart ?” 

The fair girl rose from her seat : her 
bosom heaved tumultuously : she took 
hastily from her finger the jewel which 
Count Klannheim had previously fixed 
there, and returned it him—*I know new,” 
cried she, * the object of this gift ;” and the 
startling tear. prevented further speech. 

The Count, visibly moved, was silent a 
few minutes, during which Henrietita stood 
asif expecting himtoretire. At length he 
resumed—“ Wel), then, I will proceed to 
unfuld to you the whole of my commission.” 

“Not another word, I pray answered 
ehe—“ I dare not—I will not hear you !” 

“ You dare! youmust! The Prince anti- 
cipated your reply, and was prepared to 
meet it. So entire is his devotion to you, 
Henrietta, that he is even willing, since the 
laws of the state forbid his offering you his 
hand while he continues to reign, to resign 
in favor of his brother; and, in lawful pos- 
session of you, whom he accounts his great- 
est treasure, to retirefrom a-throue te the 
private station. Say but the word, and J 
greet you the wire of my prince.” 

Henrietta paused one moment, as if hesi- 
tating in what terms to couch her reply. 
She then saidl—“ Count, I am indeed grate- 
ful for this proposal, and J honor and es- 
teem the party from whom it springs. But 
I will not deprive his country of such a 
man. Nay, I will go farther, snd own to 
you, in confidence, that, even could your 
prince raise me to histhrone, I should not 
be at liberty—I should not he desiveus to 
shareit withhim. You are too thoroughly 
a gentleman, I am sure, to press me father.” 

The Count, during this addrese, had ob- 
served his fair companion with eyes tram- 
ing with joy. Atiteconclusion, he could re- 


—2 of the wars of Alfred. 
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Restaurateur, S&¢., being each uv 
tosink the admirer, were happy to mis ia 
the guy circle as respectful guests. 





MONTGOMERY THE PORT. 
(New-York Saturday Evening Gasette.} 

James Montgomery, the eldest oon of | 
Moravian Minister, was born at Irvine, ia 
Ayrshire, in the year 1771. In 1776, he 
accompanied his parents to Jreland, ead, 
when only six years old, he was sent to the 
Moravian seminary at Fulnock near Leede, 
in Yorkshire. With the delights of the pa- 
ternal roof lhe was little acquainted. Pree 
viously to the departure of his father and 
mother, 8g missionaries, to the Weet tue 
dies in 1783 he paid them a visit of three 
month’s duration, a period which seems to 
have comprised the whole of the thne thes 
he with them from his firet arrival 
at Fulnock. He never saw them again ; 
his mother died in 31789, hie father in 1790. 

At Fuluock he continued ten years, ace 
quiring Greek, Latin, French German. 
He is said to havo commenced in. 
seg at the ago often, and to have p 
three volumes of sacred poetry by the time 
that he wastwelve. Before he was four- 
teen he had composed a moch heroic 
of more than a thousand lines. Jn hie fif- 
teenth year, he projected an epic poem, to 
consist of a series of Pindaric odes, on the 
Twenty of 
the odes ho finished before he could be pre. 
vailed upon to relinquish the scheme, his 
tutors regarding such pursuits as incompae 
tible with the sacred calling to which they 
bad destined him. At length they. consen- 
ted that he should turn his attention tole 
pursuits. He was accordingly placed with 
a shop-keeper at Mairfield ; but, as the oe- 
cupation was uot in accordance with hie 
feelings, he, at the expiration of a year and © 
a half sot off fur London with only Qe Gd, te 
his pocket. 

When Mr. Montgomery left Wath, he 
proceeded to London, where he introduced 
himself to Mr. Harrison, a beokseller, in 
Paternoster Row, having previcusly sent 
to him a volume of MS. poems. In} 
he removed to Sheffield, where he eng 
with Mr, Gales, the publisher of the Shefe 
field’ Register. To that publication he hee 
came a useful and even valuable Uierary 
correspondent. In 1794, Mr. Gules found 
himself under the necessity of leaving Eng- 
land for the purpose of avoiding a politiceus 
prosecution. In conjunction with enother 
person—a stranger-—Mr. Montgomery then 
became proprietor of The Register, the 
title of which he discontinued, end called 
it Thelris. Soon afterwards, he wae 
twice prosecuted for libels—bis friende say 
Bry unjustly—end, in each instance, fine 
and imprisonment ensued, Daring his 
confinement, he wrote a volume of pceme, 
published ia 1797, under the title of “ Prise 
on Amusement.” In 1798, heguve tu the 

ress u volume of Essays, called “ The 

hisperer,” which had previous sppeared 
at intervals ia The Iris. - 

_ To the first volume of The Poetieal Rege 
ister, published in 1802, Br. Blount J 
contributed a “ Remonstrance to Wi 
“The Battle of Alexandria,” and "The 
Lyre.” Possessing great originality axd 
poetical merit they were extensively ad- 
mired. Although published under the sig- 
nature of Alcteus, they made him kuowe 
beyond the narrow circle of a provincial 
district. Encouraged by praise, he ventur- 
ed, in 1806, to give to the world “ The 
Wanderer of Switzerland, and other Po- 
ems.” J: was this volume that excited the 
gall of the Edinburgh Reviewers; but. 
notwithstanding their attacks,tastelees and 
unjust as they were cruel, it became popue 
lar, and completely established the repue 
tation of its author. 

Mr. Montgomery's subecquent works “ 
consist of The Wess Indies, a Poew, and 
other Poems, published in 1810; The . 
World before the Flood, with other i 
ces, in 1813—Verees to the Me the 
late Richard i of Bristol, in 1616 g 

heels, s Poem, in 186173 
Greenland, and other Poems, in 16195 
Polyhymnia. Songsto Foreign Music, in 
1821—Songs of Zion, being imitations of 
the Psalms, in 1822; and The Pelicen Isle 
and, in 1827. 
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Tus Rep Rovsen. It is a thankless office to 
epeak Mof a work of this kind even though we 
cannot praise it ; and it is treading upon dangerous 
ground for any person to lift his voice against the 
of one who has acquired a name and 
fame equal to those of Mr. Cooper; nathiess, if 


ry, Mr. Cooper’s novels never will have a place 
upon the same shelf with those of the ancient ro- 
mance writers, or even with those of him who is 
greatest at the present day, and whose name has 
been frequently applied to Mr. Cooper, with the 
addition “of America.” The four last novels of the 

«+ American Scott” may hold a high rank in circu- 

Jating libraries, but they will be indebted for their 

success te the previous popularity of their author. 

Our present intention is not to write a formal re- 
. Yiew of the productions of Mr. Cooper, but merely 

to give. a passing notice of his last work. In it he 

has taken 2 field where he seems to be much more 
et home than in the streets of Boston,or the prairies 
of the west, viz. the ocean. Wis characters are 
few, and the greater part of the two volumes are 
filled with descriptions of the ocean in calms and 
storms, and of vessels and their different componcnt 
parts; the latter is done in a language altogether 
enintelligible to ene who has no acquaintance with 
maritime affairs, or whose gentility has never re- 
ceived the polish given by a European voyage; as 

& proof of the latter assertion we take the following 

passage, opened upon at random, which contains 

technical phrases enough to establish the fact with- 
~ out the delicate simile contained in it. 
“The devil a bit have I entered at all, either in 
the ‘ Enterprize’ or in the ‘ Delphin,’ as they call 
same craft. There is Master Harry, the fad on 

he be wh ha Tar aa ul 
is seldom: that { bother him with questions as to 
what tack he means to ley his boat on next.” Vol. 
2, p. 56. 

Or this— ’ 

* Bouse a bit on this waister ; so, belay all that.” 
Passages like these make it absolute labor to read 
what was written to while away the leisure hours 
of “ good society.” Many of the descriptions of 
ocean scenery, however, are not without interest, 
and the actors are frequently placed where they 
call for all the reader’s pity ; who can conceive of a 
more hopeless, cheerless, situation than that of the 
three femalcs and Wilder after the vessel had gone 
down beneath them as they sat in the boat, and the 
warrow escape of the boat itself when placed where 
it would not have escaped had “ The Red Rover” 
been history and not romance. 


“On every side lay the seemingly illimitab! 
waste of — To "hem their — and frail 


AcE 


In this boat they had the prospect of passing two 
nights and a day in the month of October ; and 
though we object to their being saved so miracu- 
lously, still as they are saved, the feelings are en- 
listed in their behalf till they are taken up by the 


No one can help being surprised at the summary 


“ But doubt ended. 1 
ef Spann « Suddenly a streak 
sail to sail. A vast cloud of smoke 


female boy ; but no, in the last page, after a lapse 
of some twenty years, he is brought to the house of 
Wilder to die, and then it is first disclosed that Wil- 
der and the Rover are relations ; how he is saved 
we are uninformed nd do not wish to know, feeling 
perfectly satisfied that the whole is done in one 
chapter, and that the last. Though the last-men- 
tioned relationship is not supposed, there is no diffi- 
enlty in discovering that some secret tie of kindred 
binds together Wilder and the two ladies. 

The character of the Red Rover” has no dis- 
Goguishing peculiarities, but is made up of incon- 
sistencies, and virtues which are most absurdly 
placed in the same body and person with an outlaw. 
We venture to say that ro man ever yet lived who 
possessed so many opposites in character. The 
vessel, which is also called “the Red Rover,” from 
several tedious descriptions we are content to be- 
lieve was the handsomest that was ever built with 
a “poop” or a “waister,” if such names appcrtain 
to a vessel ; and had Mr. Cooper laid the keel upon 
the stocks, ang commanded her from that time till 
she was burned, he could not have loved her more 
than he apparently did. The next personage is 
Wilder ; taken from a wreck when a lad by two 
seamen, he istaught Latin by their captain, and un- 
secountably obtains the situation of first lieutenant 
in the British navy ; while having this rank he 
leaves his vessel-and enlists with the pirate, as ap- 
pears, for the purpose of delivering him up to jus- 
fice ; he very naturally falls in love with Gertrude, 
because there is no other female for him to fall in 
love with, and he marries her to.end the book. Ie 
is a sailor, and though brought up at sea, sometimes 
talks as good English as a man who never smelt 
salt water ; the greatest charm in the boo is con- 
tained in the eyes and voices of Wilder and the 
Rover; how they differ from those of other men we 
are not informed, but merely that they could either 
of them still an hundred and fifty mutinious pirates 
with a squint. ; 

Whether Mr. Cooper intended the vessel, its 
commander, or Wilder, to be the hero of his work, 
“we ure unable to say; but it possesses the recom- 
mendation of being without a heroinc. One of the 
best drawn, and bes@finished characters is the vain 
-old Madam de Lacy ; but Dick Fid must come in 
for his share of the praise, inasmuch as the outland- 
‘ish jargon he uses is also used by his betters ; the 
‘parallel between him and Long Tom Coffin is not 
carried t such an extent as was supposed when we 
wade the extracts last week. The company of the 
negto is acceptable at all times, and one or two 
lesser characters are well supported. _ _ 

Why Mr. Cooper has seen fit to furnish the 
world with this work, cannot be conceived. The 
dest that we.can say of it is that it is better than his 
three last, when taken as a whole, but if put into 
the balance with them, will not place him as an 
author, where he stood when the Pilot was publish- 
ed. Many of the conversations are long and unin- 
teresting, and part of the plot is not sufficiently con- 
eepgied. Asa novel it adda nothing to Mr. Cooper’s 
fame, and as an American novel, it adds nothing to 


good taste and a cultivated mind reign over a libra- | their 
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of | choly illustration of the change of feeling which 











the literatute of our country. It may please senti- 
mental misses, but is net to be read by men and 
women without a feeling of disappointment. 


Tue Weerrrx Montuty Review for De- 
cember is before us ; we find nothing in it but the 
following amusing courting scene. 

The business was enacted, as we have said, by 
moonlight ; and whether fate had so ordered it, or 
whether the bull frogs were obliged to suspend 
melody, to wet their whistle, we dare not pro- 
nounce ; but so it was, that when the lovers com- 

ate strains, they were as hush as 
death, and not the slightest noise was heard, but 
the never ending cre of the catadeds. 

rabb saw, that if he did not take u 

strain, Violetta would have the first speak. 
fore, after divers manual movements, and flourishes 
of oratory and pathetic, as preludes of what was to 
come, he laid his right hand upon his Icft breast, 



















r 

resting the ater weight of his body on his 
left foot, and with an Redeepanbing ont of tie 
eyes, not towards Heaven—for they were too deep 
for such a movement—but towards the shaggy para- 
pet of his eye-brows, uttered the —— — 
in_a tone of — uagicality: ⸗Violetta 
Lillietta Tabitha Killbear, perdition catch my soul, 
love thee.”” More said he not, but more 

incontinentl 


one flourishes, or am I in 
receive it as a declaration of love? I 
am for no sham in this matter. Please totell me in 
English, what you want of me.” 
Immortal ers, ve the vile necessity, 
that clothes high thoughts of love in plain and com. 
yi You are right, Mr. ‘Thoroughgrabb ; if 
x. You are » Mr. g ; if you 
Srin Kentock 


Hu. Well, Tab, I love you, and want to marry 
you. Will you have me, or not ? 

V1. Ireckon, Mr. eet, Iwill. But 
the white men are very ain, as the Indians 
say. I want you to put it down on paper, or say it 
afore evidence, that I can take law on you, if 
you dont keep your word. I one must be 
sharp to deal with such * 

TH. Why, as to that, Tabitha, if I war’nt in the 
mind, I reckon, I needn’t say so. As to taking the 
law ofone like me, thatis right funny. Excellent 
— ! Ido love thee. Let the stars hear it, and 

ic sea. 

V1. Call me wench again, blackguard, and 
I’lithrow you in the lake’! Tel me, in earnest, do 
you axe me, if I will marry you ? 

Tu. Dear, angelic maiden, Ido. I°ll swear it. 
Let the stars hear it, and the sea. 

V1. (flourishing ) I say yes, I will marry you. 

Though Damon asthe morning star were fair, 
And you more treacherous than the stormy sea ; 
He constant, you more fickle, than the air 

Yet would I live, and love, and die with . 

Tu. Ravishing words! Peerless maiden ! How 
base is gold! how miserable lands and tenements, 


campared with thee ! 

V1. Hold, Mr. Th hgrabb. There’s anoth- 
er thing I must know. I axe you now, if you 
mean to make me tote water, like a nigger, dig 
the taties, and milk the cows, and tend the babbies, 
and work like a dog in doors and 


out. 
Tx. That’s as you behave, Tab. I mought, h 


and then again, I mought not. 





Cou. TrumBULL. We have placed on the last 
page of the Galaxy, a part of the speeches made in 
the House of Representatives, in reference to Mr. 
Hamilton’s resolution for procuring a historical 
painting of the Battle of New Orleans, for one of 
the vacant pannels of the Rotundo of the Capitol. 
The remarks of Mr. Randolph will be read with 
avidity as a matter of course ; for every thing said 
by 80 remarkable a man is listened to and read with 
an interest much greater than its intrinsic import- 
ance justifies. We advert to Mr. Randolph’s speech 
more particularly for the purpose of reminding the 
reader that his attackon Colonel Trumbull’s picture 
of The Declaration of Independence is a melan- 


takes plece in some men in the equree ‘of a very 
few years, andleads thém to commit strange and 
of Congress of 1816—17, when the proposition for 
purchasing this picture of Col. Trumbull, was be- 
fore that body, Mr. Randolph was one of the most 
earnest advocates of the measure, and commended 
the picture on account of the very quality for which 
he now condemns and ridicules it. We areinform- 


ed by those who heard his remarks on that occas- | th 


ion, that the very shins were subjects of his critical 
approbation, and that he declared that he should 


have recognized the likeness of one of the promi- | for 


nent figures, (R. H. Lee, if we are not mistaken) 
by the legs, if he had not seen the face. Mr. Ran- 
dolph not only advocated the purchase of this pic- 
ture, but voted for the appropriation, and his name 
stands recorded on the journal of the House, as one 
of the ayes, when the question was taken. What 
has wrought this wonderful change in his opinions, 
it is impossible to say ; but it must probably be at- 
tributed to that uniform changeableness which 
marks all human tastes, opinions, affections, and 
passions. It is more to be wished that, in his fond- 
ness for sarcasm, he could have spared the feelings 
of so venerable a gentleman asCol. Trumbull. If 
he had no regard to his own consistency, or if, from 
the treachery of his memory, he was not aware of 
the discrepance of judgment in which he was a- 
bout to be involved, itisto be regretted that re- 
spect for the services and sacrifices of an old rev- 
olutionary patriot and soldier did not check his 
propensity to gratify his wit at the expense of his 
reputation for good-nature. 

The circumstances to which this picture called 
The Declaration of Independence, as well as the 
three other: which are placed in the Rotundo are, 
perhaps, genera!:y but not universally known. In 
a priated pamphlet, descriptive of the paintings, 
Col. Trumbull informs us that he was one of the 
aids-de-camp of Gen. Washington in the first year 
of the Revolution, 1775; and in the succeeding 
year 1776, wos deputy adjutant General of the 
Northern Department, under Gen. Gates. Dis- 
gusted by the irregular promotion of some junior 
officers, ke retired from the service in the spring 
of 1777. The circumstances attending this promo- 
tion of junior oficers, we have heart related by 
Col. Trumbull ; but as ke has not chosen to place 
them bcivre the public in the pamphlet alluded to, 
we shall not be more communicative than he has 
chosen to be himself. He states that he was decp- 
ly mortified at the impossibility of attaching his 
name in a military character to tHose glories which 
he anticipated, and, having a natural taste for draw- 
ing, he resolved tc cultivate that talent, with the 
hope of thus binding his name to the great events 
of the time, by becoming the graphic historiogra- 
pherof them, and of his early comrades. With 
this view he devoted himself to the study of the 
Art of Painting, first in the United States, and af- 
terwards in Europe. He communicated his inten- 
tion to John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, both of 
whom were then in Europe. They encouraged 
the idea, and approved his selection of subjects. 

In 1789, Col. Trumbull returned to the United 
States, and travelled through the country from New 
Hampshire to South Carolina, to take the portraits 
of the persons whom he wished to 
introduce ffito those historical pictures, This col- 


lection he had nearly completed in 17%, when his le 


work attracted 20 much attention that it was pro- 
posed to employ him to execute the entire series 
for the nation. This project failed chiefly beeause 
the nation then possessed no building proper to re- 
| ceive such decorations, and because doubts existed 















































































coating a little inclined towards the fair maiden, | the 


is West 


or Rocky Mountains, nature has s 
side, a barren desert, of irreclaimable sterility. To 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


then, as since, in the minds of some gentlemen, 
whether Congress possessed the right of appropriat- 
ing public money to such purposés. The project 
slept-until 1816, when Congress passed a resolution 
authorizing the artist to execute four of his designs, 
viz :—The Declaration of Independence, The Sur- 
render of Burgoyne, The Surrender of Cornwallis, 
and The Resignation of General Washington. He 
has thus far fulfilled his purpose, and these paint- 
ings are now placed in appropriate pannels in the 
splendid Rotundo of the Capitol. 





Inp1IANs. By reference to our Congressional 
Diary, it will be seen that a resolution respecting 
= settlementsof Indians within any of the 

Jnited States, has lately been submitted to Con- 
gress, with a view to adopt such measures as will 
effectually vent them—or,in — 22 
i exterjni every native possessor 0! 
soil. Ours is the land of freedom—the boasted 
asylum of LIBERTX!. Rut where, we ask, are the 
numerous tribes of iginal inhabitants, whose 
fathers had enjoyed a legal and an undisturbed 
session of this h land for unknown generations 
before the Rock oF Plymouth became a stepping 
stone for their invaders? And where, at the ter- 
mination of another century, must the historian look 
pon the few Ae gees tribes J — 
possessions ro wilds? 
of their unalienable rights by the grasp of 
power, and not allowed an place in the land 
of their fathers, they must look to—Heaven. 


Seeing the above paragraph in the Nantucket In- 
quirer, brought to mind a pamphlet left in our office 
a few days since, entitled “ Remarks on the practi- 
cability of Indian Reform, embracing their cploni- 
zation, py Isaac M’Coy.” It being a work-of some 
fifty pages, we did not attempt to read it through, 
but were much amused at the philanthropy discov- 
erable in detached parts of it. The author proposes 
the colonization of the Indians of the United States, 
and says “‘ the most eligible situation fur the colony 
State of Missouri, and South west of 
Missouri river.” He is brought to this latter con- 


clusior, by the consideration that “no part of our 
sea coast ever could have been, nor ever can be 
spared for such a purpose ;” the lakes on our north- 
ern border are almost equally valuable with the sea 
coast of the cast and south, and therefore too valu- 
able to be given up to the Indians; in the interior 
of the country he says, they will be surrounded by 
the white population, and consequently in our way, 
and apart from the trouble to us, the situation 
would be the source of evil tothem. The author 
continues, 


* Along the vast chain of the snow-topped Andes, 
ad, on each 


what extent this sandy desert spreads to the west of 
those mountains, and what exceptions to its barren- 


ness may occur,we have not the means of knowing. 


Dr. James allows it an average width on the east 
side of the mountains, of between 500 and 600 miles. 
We are pretty confident however, that that part of 
it which will be toun? to be irreclaimable by indus- 
try, will be far less than the above estimate makes 
it. We shall be safe in supposing the uninhabita- 
ble desert to be, at Jeast, between three and four 
undred miles in width. Add to this the regions of 
the mountains, and the desert on the west, and we 
have an uninhabitable region of five orsix hundred 
miles in width, certainly, (with the exception of a 
few inconsiderable valli ithin the n of the 
mountain itself) and exte south and north in- 
to the Mexican, and into the British territories. 
“This vast region is not termed a desert merely on 
account of the almost, or entire, absence of timber, 


rendered productive by the — ot 
0 portion of our territories furnish so few 
inducements to civilized man to seck in it a dwel- 
ling place, as this under consideration. 

n the region. on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the east by Missouri river and 
Missouri State, is a vast territory, on the eastern 
side of which, between the above defined eastern 
boundary and the desert, so called, will be 
fertile land sufficient for all the purposes which the 
contemplated enter requires. . In this place, 

t 


with the desert in their rear, with no 


into the countrae Bul ig 
reverse, with in 
behind them to tempt the enterp — ge 


* * e cbjections to ois * Mave been raised 
upon the sup impolicy of placing them near to 
e Mexican ——— ial tthe e might be 
urged in relation to their being conti 3 to Cana- 
da. But there is certainly no necessity of planting 
them very near —— lent = rye room 
our purpose, without approac’ extremi- 
ties that come within the ‘teach of the objection 3 
and this very fact we plead as highly commendato- 
ry of the * 
“We it that there is a scarcity of timber gen- 
erally —— the district which our remarks 
have described. But experience in all prairie 
countries, in Indiana, Iinois, and Missouri, tells 
us, that where there is not a defect in the soil it- 
self, the timber will improve both in quantity and 
in quality, with the settlement of the country, be- 
cause —— cattle, &c. opposes the annual 
fires which sweep over those grassy countries to 


the of the and to the pre- 
vention of the of ehrube which take root in 
the prairies. In the case under consideration, we 


may safely hope to find timber sufficient to meet 
the wants of many years; and it is presumable that 
its improvement would be equal to the increasing 
demands of the colony.” ; 

As the writer admits that the land laid out could 
be of no possible use to the whites, he certainly 
deserves great credit for allowing the Indians to re- 
move there in the hope of finding timber sufficient 
for their purpose, and the privilege of remaining 
even there for it to grow, should they find none. 
He proposes to change the whole habits of the In- 
dians, and from hunters make them civilized be- 
ings, contented to till the ground for a subsistence ; 
but he must-first change the character of the In- 
dian. It would, to say the least, be a very doubtful 
experiment, and not worth the time, trouble, and 
expense. 

Mr. M’Coy scems to have examined the subject 
thoroughly, and brings his answers to all the objec- 
tions he supposes may be urged against his system ; 
his book cannot be read without interest, but we 
fear that it is now too late to,attain his object. Byom 
this time the Indian will be a wanderer upon the 
face of the earth, and it is doubtful whether the 
happiness they might enjoy after they were trained 
to it, would in their own estimation be a compensa- 
tion for the loss of the liberty of roaming at their 
pleasure. 

Their wild, untutored imaginations are not to be 
subjected to the restraints of civil law and the bonds 
of social union. Different tribes, in whose breasts 
hatred has descended from generation to generation, 
and has been fostered and preserved as part, almost, 


made to live in bonds of amity and peace. Itis a 
blot upon the fame of this country that the aborig- 
inal inhabitant has been abused as he has, but it is 
now too late to collect them from all parts of the 
country, even if the thing ever was practicable. 
We clese with the closing remarksof Mr. M’Coy: 
“ We have plead that the aborigines of our coun- 
+4 are not noxjous vermin of which we t to 


‘of their religion, are not to be brought together and |. 








ence and profit tous. We have the best place 
which our portion of the continent ever afforded for 
such a purpose, yet unoccupied by us, to give them 
for their perpetual home, and we can conveniently 
and speedily remove them to it. In their case there 
is no alternative ; without colonizing them, they 
will inevitably , as past experience 3 
with it they will be saved, as proven by — | 
no less indubitable. we save them or not 
Heaven and humanity direct the answer ! 


Our government cannot, for many reasons, do 
what is recommended, and the best that can be done 
for the Indian is to let him dig his own grave where 
he pleases, and go to heaven in his own way. 





LEGISLATIVE. Our wise legislators at the State 
House have got themselves into a sort of a snarl. 
A petition for an act of incorporation to the Salem 
theatre, set the house together by the ears ; the 
moral part of them made speeches by the square 
yard, and drove the general immorality of all theat- 
rical exhibitions, tooth and nail against the incor- 


pos- | poration. The other party made speeches as long, 


and used the English language as if that party would 
be victorious which made use of the longest 
words. The act of incorporation was refused ; but 
instead of allowing the question to lie still and cool, 
they thought it best to push it while warm, and ac- 
cordingly some friend made a formal legislative at- 
tack upon the embryo question as it rested in the 
Journal ; after many cranks and turns known only 
to veteran legislators, the question vras again slap- 
ped down with a jerk, as much as to say—lie still | 
and be —— to you. 

The theatrical part of the house then took another 
course, and proposed a committee to consider the 
expediency of prohibiting all theatrical amuse- 
ments ; this committee reported that it was inexpe- 
dient to legislate upon the subject. It was moved 
to amend this report by inserting words and figures, 
the effect of which would be to strike out the not, 
and say it wasexpedient. This made a busy hum 
all over the house, and most of the members seem- 
ed disposed to get over it as easily as possible ; but 
the amender was determined to have names ere he 
dropped the subject, and the good part of the house 
were forced to use their opponents arguments 
for the Salem theatre, to support their own votes 
in favor of the non-suppression report. Aye or nay, 
however, must be said, and when the question was 
taken whether all theatres should be suppressed, 
but two voted in the affirmative. 

Our poet has reported one of the speeches on this 
question, as follows : 

‘A plague on both your houses.” 

Mr. B.,—Print this scanty report, if you like, 

Of the speech of my grandfather, Jonathan Tyke ; 

*Tis the first I-have tried, in reporting, to do, 

Mach, therefore, is lost to the public and you. 

If you print the report, I will try it once more, 

For I have a seat on the left of the door, 

Where you may behold, with his scroll on his knee; 
Your servant, and humble admirer, T.T. 
‘ Mr. Speaker ! I live in the bushes, I own, 

And dislike altogether the ways of the town, 

For I went to the Theatre, once, and no more, 

As I love not the system of pay at the door. 

In the bush, I told Tom, we want none of his Dramy, 

To which he made answer, why, gran’ther, now damme, 
If you open your clamshelis to roar at this bill, 

Pll report it for Buckingham, burn me, I will. 

But *tis little I care, Sir, for Tom, or-for him, 

Or (to get my own will) for the loss of a limb ; 

For error, you know, is (but under the rose,) 

The most obstinate mule, Mr. Speaker, as goes. 

Why who was this Shakspeare that makes such a fuss, 
And what is his wit, or his natur to us ? 

And shall we, though we did vote for similar bills, 

Thus baulk for the sake of consistence, our wills ? 
Those Salem wiseacres, in building their house, 
Thought that we, without doubt, should prove mag- 
_-- mamimeuse 5 as 

But when, in the end, they eneounter the cost, 

They will see they have reckoned apart from their host. 
In order morality ꝰs cause to defend 

With reasons without a beginning us end, 

Tis right for us all to cure the great evil, 

By voting both actors and plays to the devil. 

The Priest in his pulpit may rant till he raves 

About death and destruction and brimstone and graves, 
But yet if play actor speaks but a speech, 

The grasp of our laws his throttle shall reach. 

We will talk and consider and then reconsider, 

Use arguments both ways in mystical gibber— 
Consistency ? poh! o’er this we’ll not dose on, 

But say to opponents— nay, not as you knows on. 

You ask us to give you the eyes and the nose 

When we vote on question that’s started by those 
Who tables do turn, in order to bind us, 

That on one single point they may know where to find us. 
We know where our drink is and eating and lodging, 
But far better know we the true art of dodging ; 

Now catch us who can, we are true orthodox, 

And hate both the devil, vile Kean, and Ma’am Cox.’’ 

It is said in the reports of the legislative proceed- 
ings that Doctor Brooks of Bernardston when called 
upon to say yea or nay, stopped to make a laugh, 
and thereby lost his vote. Now he is fondof agood 
joke, and it is hoped that if it is told of, he will not 
be offended, for if he is, he will forthwith write poet- 
ry,and when he writes poetry,wo to the unredeem- 
ed. Out of his mouth would come Divine Love, in 
limping lines and bad pronunciation. 

Probably it is not known to some of our readers 
that in the year 1626, Dr. Brooks, then a member of 
the legislature, moved that the dead bodies of 
drunkards be delivered to the surgeons for dissec- 
tion. The motion and the Doctor’s arguments, as 
Matthews says, “made a great laugh at the time,” 
whereat he was sore offended, and on his return 
indited and published sundry irreverent rhymes, 
intituled ‘“ Divine Love, a short poem by John 
Brooks.” The preface of this work, which follows, 
will sufficiently explain Dr. Brooks’s views of the 
subject upon which his poem treated. 

* While others sing an endless hell, 
The reign of satan and of hate ; 

Tis mine the love of God to tell, 
Unchanging love, and grace complete. 
Those who desire to know the Lord, 
Will listen to my humble lay ; 

But those who spurn his holy word, 
Will still pursue their crooked way.” 

Then follows a poem of fifty-eight verses upon 
the text “ God is love ;” of which we give the 56th 
and 58th. 

If God has mercy still in store, 

As much for sinners as for me, 

I'll sin my fill, and pray no more 

To such an odious Dei i! 

Here I will end my transient lay, 
Reiterating ‘ God is love :” 

From this — truth I ne’er will stray, 
For my salvation it will prove.” 

The volume is closed by an “‘ Appendix, concern- 
ing 2 motion made in the legislature to authorize 
the selectmen and civil authority to deliver the 
bodies of drunkards to the surgeons for dissection. 








‘our fondest hope—m: just “restore to death its sting 








or the visitations of God, they 


Saves faint and a fickering, feeble glow his respectability in the world, to bids’ 
—— — a : from their due condemnation, and ¢ 
—— ae petinn of eeameel, bens, courage him in the journey of life. AR 
y own 5 

— Ke bp ay Od tk praises, Utus treat a sinner, are to a degree, 


Let no man think, that the fault ef 
Determ howe hen he’s bit ° 
By any thing equal to's male of wis ! affair of his, Itis the duty of every 
— —— | a nage ay oat : = td] er execution of which, he will be called qs, 
And untae tn thems @iende of eo mammon, | to live purely himeelf and to use every 
To save, not their souls, but their pol gamma ! 


For Rea binant hee nor ta'earup the tade, 
And has sent fourth his verses, two over & store, 
All headed “ A Tale,”’ e’en the tail of a boar ! 

Oh ! for “any thing equal to a mite of wit,” 
wherewithal to “ hit” the doctor; but alas! he 
will never “ run” for us. Who but one inspired, 
would ever have conceived of such a “ scurvy” way 
of dissolving—not nature itself, but “ the laws of old 
nature ;” such a veteran legislator as Dr. Brooks 
might have had the laws repealed, had he managed 
the case properly ; however he probably under- 
stood the disease, being a physician; and giving 
them, (ie the laws) the “ scurvy” was all for the 
good of trade—what he could not cure as a physi- 
cian, hé could as a representative. The san, moon, 
and milky way, are amalgamated with disease, 
drunkards and pediars, in a manner “ that their 
own selves amazes ;” if they come well out of the 
scrape, and save their “ polluted gammon” “tis 
possible, almost, that we may succeed,” and save 
our “ gammon” from pollution; though it is doubt- 
ful, considering what we are meddling witb. 

Doctor Brooks’s joke on Tuesday brought to mind 
this poem, which has been on hand ever since fe 
was published, waiting for its turn, 

To drive him pell mell like a pig in a poke, 

And upset the doctor by means of his joke. 

Thus having, like him, said our say, 

Here ends, like his, our transient lay, 

And we will to our dying day, 

Reiterate—Brooks joke away. 


given expressly for that holy 


provement, he should be met 


the wounds of ratification and 


is instructed in the way and 


of rectitude ; if he will not 


countenance. 





We publish the following communication merely 
because we published See’s last week, and that no 
one may haye cause to complain that he has not an 
equal hearing. We have not seenthe book referred 
to in them, and as we cannot allow our columns to 
be occupied by disputants, we presume this will be 
the last upon the subject. 

LECTURES on: Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural 
History of Man, by William Lawrence, F.R.8. 

Mr. Ep1tror,—The last number of the Galaxy 
contains a notice of Lawrence’s Lectures over the 
signature of Sex. Permit me, through the same 
medium, to make public a few remarks on that no- 
tice. 

We would by no means attempt to decry the 
study of Natural History, especially that most in- 
teresting department the Natural History of Man. 
Nor do we feel dispose, to detract from Mr. Law- 
rence one jot of the credit which is due to him, for 
the able manner in which he has collected and ar- 
ranged the principal facts now known, relating to 
the history of our race. In short, we agree with 
Szx in all he has said—we only regret that he did 
not say more, or nothing. Weregret that one who 
by his writings shows himself a man acquainted 
with natural history, and therefore well able to ap- 
preciate its value in helping us to form clearer con- 
ceptions of that Great Being who made and sus- 
tains all living things, should, in recommending this 
book to the notice of the public, omit to speak of the 
irreligious tendency of a great par’. of it. 

Throughout the first one hundred pagesof this work 
are scattered the most pernicious sentiments. Ideas 
are there advanced, which, if established, must 
overturn all faith in our religion—must tear from us 


these will not inspire an effort 


judgments of the Almighty. 


obstinacy and the will of God. 


rupted by guilt ; and all going 


and give again victory to the grave.”* 

There is something in Physiology which entirely 
captivates those who first enter upon it. To the 
young student it seems like lifting the vail behind 
which nature has so long been working her won- 
ders in secret; he feels as if his conclusions were 
established on the same firm basis as the truths in 
mechanical philosophy, and it is when atheistical 
notions are made to appear like the fair inferences 
from physiological reasoning, that they become most 
dangerous. 

We do not fear the effect of the flimsy arguments 
of atheists and materialists upon men who have | )abits and pure desires. 


mind and bedy, the inflexible 
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sin, and also of perpetuating iniquity in-¢ 


his power to save his fellows from the ruts: 
pollution. To effect this end he has , 
and multiplied opportunities, talents, 


waits him if he hides his talents in a 

Does a near relative or friend, bound 
ly by the ties of blood or circumstance, ga 
disposition to throw away his capecky the @ 


proof in his first erring steps. - Truth 
out the way back to virtue, and a 
should intreat him to pursue it. 
approbation, but of encouragement + 
should mingle in sweetly with censure, | 


kindly interest of brotherly love should 
the value of his own integrity, and thus, 
importance ¶ 


ing, he should be drawn into it by the 
feelings and associations. Buton the ott 
ifhe despises counsel, and sets at 1 ’ 


bidden ground ; then he should be lef 
world. He should be made to feel sin a9 
instead of a society, and be left to the bij 
fonely disgrace. As he breaks the laws 

ples down the welfare of the 
should be punished with its hatred, and 
to cower away from the broad sunlight of 


If the horrid consciousness of being 
from his race, following kindness and: aig 
will not reelaim a sinner, he is surely 
in the world. Ifthe sense of being a 
ety, to be pointed out to innocence, 
youth, as a dangerous thing, to be 
thought of being kept apart from huma 
and human sympathy, covered over with ¢ 
ness of his own wrong, with none to close | 
eyes, or moisten his grave with a tear of 


foulness of years and shine out in the 
attributes of humanity, then he must 


duty. They have counselled and 
vain, they have borne with his 
have secured themselves from the i 
example, and then, they have left him 


Horrid as a class of men must seem; 

cluded from the enjoyments and hopes ef a 
it is delightful, when compared with the 
together of the young tobe ruined by @ 
purity to be soiled by vice, of innocence 


mass,with the same complacency and Jatie 
slanderer smiled upoh by the victim, the i 
ed by the one to be deceived, 
the bounty of the wronged, drunkenness 
ety, knavery and integrity, debauchery end 
ty, all on the same level, reciprocating benél 
injury, And acknowledging in the rounds ef! 
Course no distinction of persons. It fe in @ 
warn, even the strong, agaiuet temptation, 
it is always held before them, not only with | 
seductiveness, but in all the imposing 
thority ; and if the ile man and the d 
old sinner and the young,are alll placed equa 
in public estimation, vice end luxury wiil 


will depart frem the land of their toils, 
we may sit on its unmolested empire, yet 1 
be the wersfof slaves. They might 
id to excess ; indeed they were, for they 
ed the purest sect of Christians upon 
are rapidly approaching the other ext 
ation, not only of creeds, but of fashions ail 
is the crime of the age. Defilement 
tolerated no where ; nor should the 
be suffered to build his altar with the : 
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carefully examined the evidences in support of our | _ 
religion ; nor do we fear that any onedeeply learn- 
ed in physiology will find any thing in that science 
to shake his belief in the immortality of the soul. 
But we do fear that they who have taken their re- 
ligious belief on trust, or they who are but half- 
learned physiologists, maybe set adrift by such rea- 
soning as is contained in the following passage, 
which we quote trom the 17th and 18th pages of 
Mr. Lawrence’s book. 


*T see the animal functions inseparable from the 
animal at first showing themselves,when they 
are first developed ; coming to perfection as they 
are perfected; modified by their various affections ; 
decaying * they decay ; and finally ceasing when 


— 
amine the mind, the grand pre e of man. 
Where is the mind of the fetus? Where that of 
the child, just born? Do we not see it actually 
built up before our eyes by the actions of the five 
external senses, and of — developed in- 
wget etten} Doe at wete E rezces 97 
a slow ¢e te 
the perfec expansion of its faculties in the adult ; 
annihilated for a time by a blow on the head, or the 
shedding of a little b in apoplexy ; 
as body declines in old. age ;—and finally 
luced to an amount hardly perceptible, when the 
body, worn out by the mere exercise of the organs, 
reaches, by the simple operation of natural decay 
that state of decrepltude most aptly termed seco: 
childhood ? 

Where then shall we find proofs of the mind’s 
independence of the bodily structure? Of that 
mind, which, like corporeal frame, is infantile in the 
child, manly in the adult, sick and debilitated in 
disease, phrensied or melancholy in the madman, 
enfeebled in the decline of life, ‘doting in decrepi- 
tude, and annihilated by death ?” 

We wish not to be misunderstood. We are not 
among those who would cry down and suppress a 
book, in other respects very valuable, because it 
contains some sentiments which we believe to be 
false and pernicious. We are glad to see this neat 
edition from an American press. We shall be more 
glad if the book is generally read by scientificmen; 
but we will not suppress an opinion that it ought 
not to be put into the hands of the young or the un- 
learned. Caution. 


My blessing onhim. The “ 


a time to shew his claws. 


it is, the better. 


duty, that is, to my travels. 


My last salutations were 


falo. 





Asvusgs. Friendship is abused, when one mam 
sees another, who has been his confidant and com- 
panion, losing himself in sin, and continues his 
smiles unmingled with reproof, till he is beyond 
the reach of its benefits. It is afriend’s duty to do 
all things and dare all things, in order to addto the 
comfort and essential well-being of those to whom 
it is professed. But if they are unworthy, heartless 
smiles and adulation serve, like Egyptian sarcopha- 
gi, to hide the rottenness wifhin. Contempt must 
have the place of respect, and all pretensions to 
affection or esteem, must be hypocritical. How of- 
ten do men herd together, knowing each other's 
worthlessness, yet entertaining a show of courtesy, 
and holding up to the world the affectation of 
and honesty. And, when they should, if they val- 
ued purity, detest a gambler, a drunkard, or a de- 
bauchee, and either strive to reform him, or else 


eumbrance, and the Judges 


crimes not numerous. 
distance of a thousand miles 
and the other of the river. 


I demy not that they are good 








leave him to the dgeadfu) punishment of solitude, feeling of superiority. 


TRAVELS OF A TIN PEDLAR. Ne # 
St1n,—Blast your dialogues ! and the inta 
in your last paper that called: honest J. F. 


care of himself, he is a chip of the old 
not ofa kind to throw discredit on his 
The poet will tack your Dramatis 
miserable song, fora very wretched one 
write ; Somno, will be roused to g 
adream, and if N. who seems to bea Du 
but get a pill down their crosking throats, | 
as a Christian no greater vengeance ; 
closes all accounts, but the Doctors. _ 
find a way to shew his gratitude, and C. ¥ 


As to puns, let those suffer who make 
he that will sneeze at the pun, need ¢ 
in reading the colamns of one of 
However, sdme men like a good pan, 
the best ; that is, if a pun be a bad th 


Having discharged my bird bolt I 


in my last, that I have for a season left thé 
of a pediar, and in fact, like some of the gf 
in your city, I begin to look upon my old off 
with a sort of disdaintul renegade ferocity. ~ 


where I picked up afew Indian relies, 


the honor to await your acceptance. J 
ble. calumet, with a tube ef stone, 


and it is wonderful how it could have bees 
{I bore very well myself,but put up your - 
chief, I have done.] I have many arrow 
different sizes, some that would hardly Kie* 
and others that might occasion trouble © ® 


With the wind and current I descended @ 
ersburg, in better, that is, lees than ¢ 
and the distance is fifteen miles. 1 shot st a 
onatree, but could not bag him, he sea 
fall. Here the court of the county wasis @ 
“ the Judges were met, a terrible show.” 7 
seemed to be unsophisticated men. The 
eter was so far above zero as to make a 


and one of the number left also his shoes. | 
was one of the bar, who, with the k 
queue made a Christian appearance. 
civilized than his peers, having been 
mong the Winnebagoes. The jail was ef 
so small, that the criminal code must te @ 
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taverns are better in Ohio, and there also, 
‘ the supper is to his liking, the traveller may 
i inducement to kiss the cook. At all 
ions, of the western states, the publican is 
“gliced by law to hang up a bill of his prices ; 
qhich is drawing a bolt over one door that often 
fends fraud ais 
* Ges traveller from Worcester County, and w 
“tetks back upon it with pleasure, itis pleasing 
gen he is in Ohio, to see the customs, faces, and 
"The dress indeed is such as our fathers wore ; 
~ petit is not more than twenty-five ycars behind the 
pede. The primitive manner of travelling pre- 
wails, snd that relic of the golden age, the pillion, is 


use. 
"ge Belpre, is Blennerhaseet’s island, that looks 
dever in description, than in reality. There are 
‘game willows, anda lew peach trees, but the boat- 
“ qpen hed 20 defrauded the lord of the soil, (that is 
“ithe cand,) that little fruit was left ter him, and 
, har voyagers like mysell. Of the few peaches 
that remained, I poached the best, for the danger 
Etant and the temptafion strong. However 
Sir, peaches, better than yeu have ever seen, are 
gosbundant, thst you may always have them for 
the asking; that is, if you ask in a civil way. Peach 
Brandy of six years, is a dram fit fora toper to live 
and die wpon. There isa flavor about it, that mit- 
agates the barning ; and it should always be bolted 
raw. . s i 
I drifted down with little variety of incident, to 
‘the Big Sandy, which isa boundary of old Ken- 
¢uck. .Here I arrived in 2 night ef darkness, and 
went ashere towards a light thet disappeared after 
involving me in an inextricable labyrinth. After 
wainly endeavoring to find the boat, I gathered to- 
a few leaves, and slept like a highlander 
his hill. I awoke in as pretty an ague as you 
sqquld wish to feel, and returned to the boat just 
fataafor a last tip at the whiskey, which was 
enperting under the co-operation of two Irishmen 
— eter, deo weshels upon thé Ohio 
qe innumerable. There are steam boats, arks, 
: mud seows,) keel boats, and skiffs, and I 
believe that a brig once cleared from Pittsburgh, to 
‘Leghorn. When the waters are high, the boatmen 
dave no care but to keep inthe middle of the stream 
swbich, in the darkest night they can do, by sound- 
dag a horn and listening to the echo from the banks. 
. Sometimes I diversified my fare with a grey or 
Slack squirrel, which I had never before seen so nu- 
merous. I killed them with my paddle. Far north, 
‘here had been a scarcity of nuts, andthe squirrels 
down like locusts upon the more fruitful re- 
I have seen nine upon a tree, and perhaps 
{saw not all. They swim the river gallantly, and 
‘when the water isa little troubled arrive at the 
‘Wak too much exhausted to crawl. I have never 
seen them navigating a piece of bark with their 
‘tails for rudders, but I doubt not the fact, for why 
thould a squirrel have less science than a beaver ? 
Ata neat French settlement, where the people 
pmed very happy, I picked up a poor Swiss who 
was going down the river ; and tohim I gave up 
the management of the boat, until I sold it at 
Maysville, for half its cost, and prepared to go dver- 
fy tand, as they say in India,to Lexington ; of which, 
if will write more hereafter. J. F. 


THE CAT. ‘© 
Thrice the brinded Cat hath mewed.—Shaks. 
The Devils thronged seven times more blued.— An. 


Night before last, as a friend departed from my 
hoom by the street door, in came acat. I love cats, 
of all animal: in the world, they love raw flesh and 
8 musical, twoot my prowdest- attributes, vide- 
“mticet my mastication of beef under-done and my 
ours of practice on the flauto—ahem—but incame 
he cat,—it was a rainy night—one of those dreary, 
rather sociable hours, when all the devils, that 
nder through the air, in shady grove, or creep in 
bushes, or prick toads and. bats in their 
dark holes, all and every of ‘them gather into some 
nearly deserted dwelling, to dance in blue raiment 
en the tapering blaze of the fire, or, to coast upward 
on the flickering lamp flame, glancing off now and 
then to give a poor, lonely fellow’s spirits awIrish 
heist—that is, a peg lower—and then round and 
veand they flit, grining with horrid satisfaction at 
the elongated visage, drooping mouth-corners and 
deadening eyes of their host. Before my friend 
wenteut, I felt the proximity of these blue devil, 
end tegtetted his departure ; but in came the cat— 
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eutin my stuffed arm chair, an article of comfort 
I always use, and heard a most earnest and hum- 
tle purring in the back of the room. I looked and 
beheld the cat. She wasa black and white cat, 
taher large—but whether it was a la‘ty or gentle- 


glance—they ara good phisiognomists— 
when the cat was alittle assured, that I would not 
tuow the tongs, or one 
, tee—it is customary ip 

sa ~~the rose from ‘ner 


say she, ofall kinds of cats 
hams, erected her tail, sidled 
first leg of my solitary table, at 
the back of the room, purred louder than ever, and 
" began to make signals in request of good treatment, 
seal 7 Tubbing first one side and then the other, 
ofa Wer a graceful evolution, against the leg of the ta- 
* We. I'smiled complacently—the cat paused and 
pag down again—pues, puse, puss, said I—quaee, 
1 comm — puss, puss—the cat was cau- 

Be: afew more preliminary su " 
J- a2 is toms, she advanced into the middle © fp eon 
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tadsat down again—I am intimately acquainted 
— with cats, they have much the same Uiepositionses 
rot fegales,, with which I have some acquintanee top | 
: ig 7 * sure as you run after they will keep 

SB yeain troubt them, they eep 


for a long time, with their sly tricks 
fg“ setting out of the way, and it is ten to one if you 
‘aith them at last—but only show a sort of indif. 
Willingness, a careless consentaneousness, 
dete nee to take a kiss at the 
on the ear, or that would whistle 

it to a drumning of fingers, if it should be scorn- 
: refused, and then you may be certain of suc- 
} — it you choose—now, if I had gone af- 
ip eat, she would have run away—not out of 
> Te w vowa» that was impossible, but she would have 
hermes vnitune rune ble and the arm chair—all the 
¥ ad tt ee behind the trunk, and in this 

=) ee Anh anther in the twinkling of a 
pgvbister. Patiently waiting the cat’s will, 
id —2 sort of light movement on my left hand, 
rested on the arm of the chair—my blood 
tald—the blue devils Operated once more on 
pt | —Xx raed down, and saw a 
ime his runners lated 
|B, “Cy Gection and his “ fair round belly” rest- 

' "pon my middle finger knuckle—I hate 
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1@dnot know of her entrance, till I had taken my. 


a — 


o⸗d into my nest, singing “ cheerily oh! cheerily 


< my old boots aPher, she | hill Mizar, 


spider back—my soul was working downwards 
faster and faster, I could feel it already in my slip- 
pers—I grew desperately sad—swallowed a glass of 
whiskey—it was the last drop, with which I had 
been showing hospitality to my friend—egain I sunk 


t—the devil wasin the whiskey—as for 
that, he is always in some such matter—I took up 
the core of my last apple, but had no stomach to 
eat it—the cat, whohad been overlooked in my 


distress, sat directly before me—she rubbed her 


nose against the toe of my slipper—it was comfort- 
ing—puss, puss, said I, and stretched out gently the 
apple core—quaee, said she, hesitatingly—no, said 
I, I will not throw you in the fire—my conscience 
pricked sadly—and as I continued to hold out my 
hand towards the cat, I felt a strong desire to atone 
for my past inhumanity to the spider—besides I love 
cats—poor pussy, poor pussy, I repeated in an en- 
couraging tone—she rubbed the other side of her 
face against the apple core—drawing it back gent- 
ly, I endeavored to coax her within my reach—she 
stretched out her neck, snffered her tail to relax 
into a graceful curve, looked up wistfully and quae- 
ed more tenderly, as she scemed about to give up 
her coquetting—it was a favorable moment—all 
such things must be closed at last, by a sort of clap 
—a cat must be coaxed as near as possible, and then 
at the nick of time, the hand must be clenched up- 
on the back—so with woman—in fact women and 
cats have a great resemblance—in temper I mean— 
and sometimes in action, for they both scratch. I 
began to put in motion the muscles of my right arm, 
slowly they obeyed thé volition—thus, said I to my- 
self dozs & lover coax his mistress into good humor, 
and when a kindly look is discovered, or a tendency 
to nearer affection scems*to be mutual, he clasps 
her to his heart—the beauty of delicate sentiment 
floated through my brain—the cat advanced anoth- 
er step—romance was in my head, and I felt it 
gradually centering towards my eyes and nose—my 
hand was raised an inch above the arm of the chair 
—the moment had come—I was on the point of 
clasping her to my bosom—but I sneezed !—Now 
tell me, I beseech you, whether it was the senti- 
ment, ora blue devil in my head, that spitefully 
blew up my hopes—I took up my pocket rag—it 
has not been a handkerchief for these three years— 
and removed the effects of that detestable explosion 
—and yet I do Jove to sneeze on a proper occasion 
—when J looked about for the cat—she was under 
the table—her back was wrathfully humped up,and 
her eyes shot the lightning of insulted beauty— 
my hopes were blasted forever. 

The night had undergone a change, the wind 
howled and chillness seemed to creep in at every 
fissure of my domicil—I opened the door to mark 
what wasin the wind, when a snow-drift brushed 
unceremoniously by mc, clapping one hand on my 
bosom, which was bare, because I had unbuttoned 
my shirt collar to give free passage to my thoughts 
—I shut the door, and beheld the exhausted snow- 
driſt sprawled upon the floor, it had put out the 
light, and cast its head upon my coal grate for a 
warm pillow—the coal remonstrated in vain—its 
last flickerings soon died away in the contention, 
and all was darkness—I squatted into my arm chair 
—picked up a seroot—the fire was out—tinder- 
works I had not, and I prepared to go to bed— 
while I was undressing I felt my soul gain its prop- 
er elevation, for the blua devils hadgone—I craw]- 


oh !”—but the mad cat came to my recollection,and 
I thought, that I had rather not have her in the 
room—I do not like cats well enough to sleep with 
them—I changed my song into scat, scat you jade— 
nothing stirred—I would not ge t up, for already the 
bed was warming around me—I threw one shoe 
first, then the offier, then I cast something elsc, to 
make a bigger noise—but all was still—I cried scat 
again—and verily believe, that I went to sleep with 
the word of defiance on my tongue—I have not seen 
the cat since—I wonder if you have. Mew. 





BuiaspHemy. We scarcely know how to con- 
sider the following publication in the Recorder of 
this city, a paper well enough known, as the adyo- 
cate of high Calvinism, and that kind of charity, 
which, under the pretence of promoting piety at 
home and abroad, gives luxurious support — * set 
of men, who, in the :nost charitable phrase, are the 
stupidest fools, or the most infamous rascals, that 
ever curs, the human family. Are there any op- 
probrious epithets too severe to use concerning the 
writers and publishers of such communications as 
the following ? It is the very garbage, the rank rot- 
tenness of fanaticism. 

A THANE angenene. 
in 
December 19° 1827 


From a New- 
York. 


Ebenezer, and now to 
David did to the land of the Hermonites, and the 
» as remembrancers of God’s holiness,) 
I shall mention a single one. I had gone in debt to 
a tailor to the amount of $10 — more than 
anand, to ast Ge domed Same ich debtor in 

by, and no 
was ——————— 


in poeket, and 

row or to beg, and the tailor, I supposed wanted 
the money. “x'went and told my Father in secret. 
He suffered me to importune, and tried my faith, 
only for one short hour, before I was so filled with 
a sense of his loving-kindness that I almost 

my errand, and could pray no longer for very joy 
and gratitude. 

Next day an anonymous note enclosing $1 
put into-my hands. I was told that it would be 
useless to attempt to find out th 
though at the time, and still think, 
He was my Father in Heaven. I thanked 
t Hard, paid the a6 and went on my way re- 
joicing. now enclose $10 as a small thank offer- 

ng, hoping that through your excellent Society the 
Lord may send it to some destitute praying Mission- 
ary, who is teaching his hearers to live by faith. 

Rev. A. Petérs, Cor. Sec. A. H. M. 8. ; 

We should suppose this a hoax upon the Editor 
of the Recorder, put upon his credulity by some 
wicked wag, if it were not published, with the au- 
thority of Rev. 4. Peters. 

Believing it to be the genuine production of some 
Reverend impostor, we are kept from ridiculing it 
by indignation. Is this the fruits of the religion, of 
whose awakenings and revivals we hear so much ! 
Is it to this end, that Doctors and their pious 
brethren labor, that mankind may give up their 
substance and professions, to live upon prayer and 
the “ promise of God”! Is it not enough, that 
these holy hypocrites wheedle the last penny from 
the hand of starving industry ; must they, also, dis- 
courage honest toil! Is this Christian piety and 
humility, to proclaim, that our Heavenly Father 
has given “ promises” and “ ten dollar bills,” as a 
“ privilege” to a lazy, worthless scoundre!! 

We waste words in speaking of this detestable 
thing. The writer, publisher and all concerned in 
its publication, should be indicted at law for blus- 
phemy ! and they should be starved in a dung:on, 
till they would refrain from outraging every dictate 
of reason and religion ; and from attempting to de- 











moralise and impoverish the country. 
Honzsryr. 
















































































*2* Brotrner,—I was once a student of 
man cat, I could not tell, When the cat saw that 


not think it a duty either to bor-° 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


REMINISCENCES OF A BALL. 

Mr. Evrron,—Agreeably to notice before given, 
I send you some further sccount of my life and 
times. The scene of this will be laid where that 
of my last was, in an obscure country town,where I 
should hope I might soon be again, and in the comm- 
pany of the light hearts, and lighter heels of those 
whom I left there, were not those heads pepper- 
colored by a middle age, and those hearts chilled 
and corroded by the contamination of the world ; 
alas! auch is the case, and it will never be my lot 
again to meet the smiling joyous faces of those I 
loved to — dance with. I did not love them to dis- 
traction, (as if fashionable at the present day,) nor 
did I love any of them well enough to perpetrate 
marriage, or I should not at this time be a cham- 
paigne-loving Benedict ; I merely loved them, as I 
said before, to dance with. 

I have heard thatyou, Mr. Editor emerged froma 
place renowned in history, though but an inland 
village ; therefore you must remember that in 
your boyish days, the prospect of a village ball was 
pleasanter than the prospect from any of the hills 
in your neighborhood. It was so to me, and as the 
prospect was, so is the remembrance. But I am 
forgetting my purpose, and making myself tedious. 
The primal arrangements among the gentlemen, 
always necessary on like occasions, such as choos- 
ing managers, &c. were completed, and the second 
Sunday evening previous to the ball, I sallied forth 
to invite the chosen lady. Would that you could 
see the lady I had in view, asI left my mother’s 
domicile that night ; she was not the belle of the 
village, though she was no wall-flower in the ball 
room. Her hair was not red, nor was it white ; 
and though naturally rather coarse and stiff, fre- 
quent applications of gooze grease, (they use bear’s 
grease now) had made it glossy and pliable. Her 
proportions were good, at least I, with only a small 
penchant forher, thought them so; and the material 
point, her fortune, consisted of fair fields and 
orchards, and the knowledge she herself possessed 
of the art of decocting pumpkins, and of concor- 
porating minced pies. 

Between my own residence and that of the lady 
was the tavern, where I stopped to get a dram for 
the purpoce of keeping the cold out, and raising my 
courage. Seated round the bar-room fire were 
many country gentlemen, discoursing of the great 
event which was shortly totake place, and of the 
ladies. The greatest bully of the country was 
among them,and he publicly avowed his determina- 
tion to request the reigning belle, hard-hearted 
mortal that he was, he well knew she was the 
almost worshipped goddess of half the boors around, 
and that more than one of them, had secretly de- 
termined to bear away the prize in his own 
sleigh; no comment was made upomhis declaration, 
for in those days duels were not genteel, and the 
only challenge would have been toa bout at fisti- 
cuffs. Despondingly they looked, and were uncer- 
tain what to do in this emergency : self-defence 
prompted them toinvite herina body, but that 
scheme was abandoned almost as soon as thought 
of. They left the circle at short intervals, and 
the room was finally Icft to the landlord and myself. 

The scene will now be changed to the lady’s 
front room ; a blazing fire filled almost one whole 
side of the apartment, and the pewter dishes bright- 
ly shone from the shelves around reflecting the 
fire, and the lady herself busily engaged in knitting 
a stocking. A knock—the opening door ushered in 
one of those who had but lately left the tavern ; 
aseat by the fire, anda social chat were before 
him, and he was congratulating himself upon the 
probable success of the adventure, when another 
knock, and the first-comer was astonished by the 
entrance of one of his late companions. But a ‘few 
moments passed before the third of the party made 
his appearance. The three gentlemen gave each 
other unpleasant looks, casting the while, what 
were then calle sheep's eyes, at the lady. Indif- 
ferent subjects were touched upon, and the last 
new bonnetand the morning’s sermon had furnish- 
ed themes for conversation, but still the grand ob- 
ject which had brought them there, was not even 
hinted at. Each thought to sit the other out, and 


were alone together. Between myself and thee, 
Mr. Editor, they did not understand their business 
so well as your humble servant, and which I ex- 
plained to you in my last. The fourth time the 
door swung upon its hinges, I was admitted to the 
wondering circle ; I refused the proffered ohair, 
and with an air of perfect nonchalance requested 
the company of the lady to the ball; she accepted 
with a wink and a nod, and asked me to drink a 
tumbler of cider ; Spirit of Surprise! thou wert 
pictured in the faces of the mortified small-talkers ; 
and I could barely repress a laugh, as I turned on 


was | my heel, made my best bow and departed to invite 


my other lady. : 

A history of the dance and its attendant supper 
would be of no interest to you, and I therefore wish 
you as good a time yourself. JERRY. 





& 
CRITICISMS. 
Sneer. Yes—no genius ! H ha! 
D ° haw L + on 
quite Sir Fretful, never to read such nonsense. 


Mr. Ep1Tor,—Since the building of a third 
theatre in Boston, and the consequent rivalship be- 
tween the friends ofeach, a new race of critics has 
sprung up, and we of the old school may as well 
hang up our fiddles, and never again think of prais- 
ing or damning either actors or plays. Time was, 
Mr. Editor, when I used occasionally to read.a 
theatrical criticism with some little pleasure, but 
ah! the “days of old queen Bess” have passed 
away, and so too have the days of critics. 

People seem to forget that criticism consists in 
speaking of the relative merits and demerits of a 
performance, and they also seem to be more pheas- 
ed with what makes them laugh, than with what is 
really and sensibly humorous. However, as every 
body is now a critic, and every body seems disposed 
to do as they please, it is almost useless to sav any 
thing about the the matter. 

I lately over-heard a conversation in State-street, 
in which a gentleman, attempted to convince the 
editor of one of our city papers, that the company 
at the Tremont Theatre, possessed far more talent 
than the company at the Federal Street. I was 
astonished, for although a new theatre man myself, 
I have always been willing to allow that the com- 
pany at the old house was far preferable to the 
other. I never, before heard the fact doubted, and 
when he said that he had attended the preform- 
ances at both houses, very frequently ; thatone of 
the old sterling comedies, could be done better,with 
more spirit, and talent at the Tremont, I walked 
off, for fear of smiling too loud for decorum. 

A few evenings since, Mr. Editor, I heard that 
a certaingentleman whom you and I both respect, 
for his talents and his private worth, had made 
some remarks upou the tragedies of Shakspeare. 
They were such as did him no credit, either asa 
scholar or. a critic, and it was some time before I 
could believe that what was reported of him was 
true. He was a violent friend of the old house, and 
has once or twice said that he despised any one 
who attended the new one. His remarks were 
made in reference to Romeo and Juliet, a play, 
upon the merits of which you andI will be silent, 





have the pleasure of asking the lady when they | 





perticularly after learning that this gentleman, 
would sot listen to it for five dollars an hour. That 
he considered it a flat thing, containing neither 
poetry ar point. Now this may be true, and Shaks- 
peare may be a boor,but it will take higher authori- 
ty than any who have yet criticised it, to convince 
me that the opinions of the public, from the time of 
Shakspeare down, with respect to his writings, are 
incorrect. To conclude, Mr. Editor, I will relate 
a fact which occurred at the State House in Bos- 


print. I hope you willexcuse the garrulity of an 
old man, but I seldom find one who is willing to 
listen to me so long with patience, andas I am an 
old correspondent of the Galaxy, you will not, I 
know, throw me aside. 

The story I was going to tell is this. When the 
bill for incorporating the Tremont Theatre, wasbe- 
fore the Legislature, and the vote was about to be 
put, whether it should pass, a member rose in his 
place and requested the Speaker to state whether 
the bill was for a theafree or a museum. On be- 
ing informed that it was for a theatre, he answered 
“ ifit is fore theatree I shall vote against it, for I 
went to ene once last winter, and its all fol de roll.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, this man was honest, and if half 
of those who attempt to critise performantes at the 
theatres, would attend them often enough to know 
what was good,and what was bad acting, we should 
not be so often disgusted with puerile, and prejudic- 
ed puffs, or complaints, that so many of our papers 
ere filled with. Yours, VILLEROY: 


City Arrains. It will be recollected that last 
year some excitement prevailed in consequence of 
a contested election of a member of the common 
council ; this year, as we are informed, (and if in 
error we shall stand corrected whenit is pointed out) 
aprecisely similar case has occurred,and which has 
been settled in the same way and upon the same 
principles. So far nothing is to be complained of ; 
but on inspection and comparison the yeas and 
nays of the two years will show that political pre- 
dileetions had some share in settling the question 
now, if they had not then. A‘ seat in the council 
cannot confer great honor on any individual, and 
the ability and good sound common sense of some 
of the members should be a guarantec that any par- 
ticular change in their opinions is founded upon Is- 
gal principles, and correct views and although 
when the question was taken on Monday evening 
last, those who were present did not see fit to favor 
the council with reasons, they undoubtedly can 
give good ones why one man is fowl and another 


he would think the quantity of Waters affected the 
strength of the arguments. 





We learn from the papers that “ Mrs. Anne 
Royal is confined at Burlington with a broken ancle. 
The accident occurredin too unceremoniously leav- 
ing a store where she.had been disappointed in dis- 
posing of her literary wares.” Thus itis ; she that 
never was known to give up a disputed point in ar- 
gument, must have hor blue stocking raised by the 
doctor’s orders. From the manner in which it is 
hinted the accident occurred, we infer that this lit- 
erary virago has at last received what she has so 
long merited,—“ a brief ejectment.”’ 





“Boston THEATRE. On Monday evening Ro- 
meo and Juliet, for the benefit of Mrs. Sloman. On 
Tuesday the Jealous Wife by Mrs. Sloman, and 
on Wednesday, The Devil’s Bridge, for the benefit 
of Mr. Keene. The thin audiences -which have 
attended the performances of the best tragedies 
and comedies extant, during the engagement of 
Mrs. Sloman, furnish a sarcastic commentary upon 


the boasted good * of our city. 
i MASSACHUSETTS LEGIST, ATURE. 
In SENATE, On ‘Lé iin and 16th nothing impor- 


t. 
Gn ine ĩot a petition for as an In- 
surance Company in Boston was referred. 

On the Set, octs incorporating an institution for 
Savings in Worcester county, and an Insurance 


Com inS field, passed to be e 
On the 230° td 


mgrossed. 
a bill to be e » incor- 
an Bed ae in Frankli ranklin Coun- 


In the Houss or RepresxeNnTATives, on the 
17th and 18th, nothing im t. 


session 


to inquire of the 
over Charles River, on what terms they 
be willing tosurrender to the Commonweal 
ts in those several B 3; and also to in- 
mentsthe said Proprietors would 


Fe 


quire 


with a view to reconcile the community to 
ture use and improvement of them,—re 
Bria, and thes of the ‘Proprietor 
answer 

West Boston ; and that they had received 
answer from the tors of Canal Bridge : and 
further re that it is inexpedient to take any 
further r thereon. 

pinay “ots i we observe nothing but the 


vote upon the: 
On the 23d, it was ordered that the judiciary com- 


mittee consider the expediéney of abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt. 


TWENTIETH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
In Senate on the [4th and-15th, the proceed- 


ẽ— 


ver 





was spent in executive business. 

On the 16th, the bill for abolishing imprisonment 
for debt was taken up and discussed ; and 

On the 17th the bill was ordered to be —*— 
for a third reading. A bill for increasing the pay 
of lieutenants in the navy, in certain cases, wa3 dis- 
cussed, and postponed: 

On the 18d .C , Johnson’s bill for abolishing im- 
prisoumen jor debt was passed, sent down. 

On the 19th—no session. 

In the House or REPRESENTATIVES, on the 
14th, it was decided that Mr. Sergeant of Philadel- 
phia, was entitled to his seat. 


whole the bill providing for compensation for a 
slave, the House refused to allow the committee 
another sitting. 

On the 16th the resolution calling for papers re- 
lating to the court martial at Mobile, was i 

On the 17th, after the adoption of several resolu- 
tions, the House resolved itself into committee of 
the whole, and took up the bill relative to disburs- 
ing officers, the bill making appropriation for the 
payment of certain revolutionary and other pension- 
ers, and the bill making an appropriation for the 
support of Government for the year 1628; all of 
which bills were ordered to be engrossed, and pass- 
ed to a third reading. 

On the 18th the House debated the bill for the re- 
lief of Marigny D’Auterive ; Messrs. Allen and 
Everett of this state, spoke upon the question. 

On the 19th adjourned, having notice of the death 
of a member from New-Jersey. 











THINGS IN GENERAL. , 

A Dicxey. An apology for a shirt; having 
several of the outward appearances of the reality, 
such as gills, bosom, plait and fold, to enclose the 
chin and ** display column in front” through the 
opening in the waistcoat. But the resem- 
blance ends ; for, tail it has none, and body next 
akin thereunto. i 


and is 
do ne , what aman is to a monkey—that is, 
s got rid of its tail. 


: 


i 
i 





ton last winter, and which I have never seen in | ies, 


fish ; probably if there is an appraiser in the board | 


On the 19th the committee appointed at the last | '¢ 
Proprie 


be willing to make in relation to the tolls of their 


rietors of the | State 


ings were of little interest, and an an hour or two | he 


On the 15th, after debating in committee of the Samuel 


dozen into the crown of his hat, and as soon as his 
shirt becomes dirty, he makes it the foundation 
whereon to build his superstructure of dickies ; 
and they may be seen rising weekly, of semi-week- 
ly, dickey above —— rred from the 
crown of the Pty tee livity of the chin, and 


that ———— 
shirted with a round dozen of these vice 
—— aoe ne verry hich his 
ev t w 
= ofte gpd es en ay —* 8 
2, u ’ 
Sprit slo due to a well arranged sertes of dick- 


A Dickey isa most consummate hypocrite ; 
makes he wanes appear decently about the 
and face, while all around and benea®® he 
from thirty to eixty day’s dirt. He is like a fish 
market, grown ly stale, but having 
gills painted fresh to ive the eyes of the buy: 
—(Berkshire American.) 
A DYSPEPTIC’sS SOLILOQUY. 
To eat, or not to eat, that is the qu 
bape sa —— a ae 2 

stings and gnaw: o! — —*— unger ; 
Or to take knife agains: a feast of 
And by devouring, end them? Toeat, to sleep, 
No more : 5 eee Ae Sack, 
The stomach-ache the natural wante 


= WEEE: 


8fr 


a 
and 
That flesh is heir to tis a repletion 

Devoutly to be wished. Toeat—to sleep— 

To sleep, perchance to snore ; ay, there’s the rub : 
For in shores what incubus may come, 
Whea we have shuffled down our mortal food 
ust give us . There’s the respect, 

That makes abstemiousness a virtue— 

For who would bear with whips, ice-creams, and 


c 
The dys *s wrong, the rich man’s atrophy ; 
3* * of food desired, cook’s delay, 

e —3 ofja puddi the weight 
Wher any man might his quctueudke 

en any man mi 
With — biscuit ? who would fi bear, 
To groan and wither under a hungry ife ; 
But that the dread of something after feasts, 
The blue-devilled country trom whese bourn 
No epicure returns—puzzles ‘the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Our appctites make gluttons of us all ; 
And thus the naive ae of gone health 
Is sicklied o’er with pale, blue, indigestion ; 
And stomachs of great depth and moment, 
With this regard, their coats turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 
—{Ibid.] SHAKSPEARE—pervert 


Musica. Mnemonics. 
music, we doubt not, have experienced the diffi- 
culty of retainirg in their memories the several 
keys, the knowledge of which isso essential in or- 
der to make any proficiency in the science. To 
such, we think the following scale will afford con- 
siderable assistance : 


A’s a major key three sharps will tell, 

The minor A is natural ; 

And A flat major al! will say, 

With four flats ever we must play. 

With-major B five sharps are sent. 

B minor is with two content ; 

To B flat major two flats place, 

With B flat minor five flats trace, 

To prove our maxim plain and true, 

C’s major key we natural view ; 

m minor C three flats attend, 

And C sharp minor four befriend. 

The major D two sharps doth crave, 

The minor D one flat will have ; 

What flat D major five are told, 

With sharp D minor six behold. 

With major E four sharps must.come, 

The minor E has only one. 

To E flat major three flats fix. 

And E flat minor must have six. 

F’s major key has one poor flat, 

Fee F covp weber as cavopn one 

or arp major six score, 

ToF —* minor 5* more. 

G’s major key with one sharp make, 

G’s minor key two flats will take, 
To G sharp minor five sharps name, 

And G flat minor six flats claim. 


SINcULARCIRCUMSTANCE. Mr.Samuel Lamb, 
sen. of Sowerby, who: about 83 years of age, was 
married on Monda’ » the Ist of October, at Halifax, 
to Mrs. Rachel Heap, to whom he had been pre- 
viously married about twenty-five years before. 
was, at tho tine, of her “iret, marriage with, Ae 

a 4 ‘ e 
eS —*— marriage wit 
ever, hhe returned, and S-andtited tls Wite 
he found “ving with Mr. Lump, and by whom she 
had three chiuren. But after some negociation, 
rieap agreed to sell, and Mr. Lumb bougbt her, 
by Mr, Lamb's. grandson her fret husband died 

r. Lumb’s son ; her 
in April last.—{Leeds Eng: Mercury} - 


Deaths. 


Tn this Mrs. Deborah, wife of Mr. Stephen 
ae, Ann, wife of Mr. Samuel Page 


. 








was at the same time winning their hearts by his 
tleness and affability They know the value of the in- 
struction they received from him, and though conse 
that —— can add nothing to a reputation, they cannot 
refrain from thig slight testimony of sincere and deep sor- 
row for the premature loss of their valued instructor and 
friend.—[Courier. 

In Milton, Miss Mary Emila Stevenson, aged 15. 

Tu Waltham, Mr. Francis Bright, aged 62. . 
In Randolph, Rev. Joel Briggs, aged 71, Pastor of the 

Medway, Mes. Sibbel Lovell, aged 
n Medway, Mrs. I Love 45. 

In North Bridgewater, Mrs. Olive, wife of Mr. John 


In Needham, Mr. Joseph Stedman aged 82. 
In Satem . Cleavelan » aged 24; Mr. 


y 422. 

At the Almshouse, Salem, Mr. Dodavah Foss, aged 35. 
He was found on Thursday morning apparently chilled to 
death, with the remains of a bottle of ruin beside him, in 


a wood-housc. He was taken from there and conveyed 
to the Almshouse, where all proper means were to 
reanimate him, but without effect. 

In Hull, Mr. John Loring, aged 77, 

In Nantucket, Miss Abigail Swain, 72; Mr. Cor- 
nelius Morselander, senior, aged 88 ; Lydia Coffin, 
daughter of Capt. Reuben © aged 15; Worth, 


Thomas 
aged 15. In attempting to open the shell of a cocoa-n 
the knife gianeed, entcned his groin, cut off the omer 


been called to sustain the lons of a child but very 

of his numerous grandchildren. Hie dcocendasts were 
de 

In Allentown, N. J. of consumption, Hon. George Hol- 

enanbe, a Representative in Congress for that state, ahd & 

— — Sean he Clem | 

the State of "Mrs. Webster wass 


excellence of character, esteomed 
| cnet by a vesy numerous ° 
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ately beloved by her family and 
three children, who with their father, most deeply lament 
the lees of one of the best of wives and 
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Many students in | bins 


dead. Ina few years, how- |. 
ded this’ ‘wnom |: 
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= Manodnit Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEST WREE. 
folate Lodge, Wakham, : Menday. 
St. Peters, Newbury pust, * 
Liberty, —— 7* 
Mount Vernon, Reichertows, “ 
| a Bosten, ° “ 
a, 2 
— —— 
St. Albans, —*. © 
—** = — : 
Mount Moriah, ice Reading, “ 
Constitatioa, a6 
Rising Star RMoughton ° 
Ww ° zB * i] ov 
Boston Connc hid. Beste Renin 
Washington, R.A. Salem, Theredag. 
Marriages. 
Ta this city, Mr. Ezra Moree, of to Mine Ellen 
Jane Foster ;| Mr, Wiltiam C. Mastia te Cc. 
Slade, both ‘of Mr. James Shh 


i 
ot 
if 
rh 


Mil EWor 
—— Me Yen 
Harriet Shepard. 

—— Mr. Merit Holbroek, of Millbury, to Miss 
4pin,Dene, Mr. Jason W, Williasse, M. D, to Bites Matia- 
-In Providence, Mr. Semuel B. Eastman, of 


. . Boston, te 

= ane Moores; Mr. Johu 8, Hammond to Miss 
an Co 

In Warren, R. 1. Mz. Henry Beebe to Misé Elisa Aan 


In Smithfield, Mr. Ira Belcher to Misa Lydie U. Suit- 
In New Haven, Mr. Williams, ag94 97, to Miss Polly 
In Harford, Coan. Mr. Benjamin Clask to Mies Maseia 
rtson 
Portsmouth, Mr. N; Parsons to Miss Mary 
; Mr. — Mrs. Mary Peabody. 
N. H. Capt. Wittiaa Wright to Mies Ra- 
In Gilmanton, N. H. Rev. Heman Rood to Mise Francie 
Susan Moody. ° ° 
ae Salisbury, N. H. Deacon Hubbard Stevens to Me 
Th Andover Mr. James Moree to Mies Susan 
Tn Witton, Mr. Luke Chandler to Miss Rebecea 
“In Reading, Vt. Mr. Nathaniel Swain, jr. to Mice Lecia 
In New-York, Mr. Henry D. Wardell to Mies Cimstotee 
Sophia Dodge ; Mr. James Miller to Miss Delinda Conls- 
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— Beets a 

aged 92. It is a remarkable fact, that Mr. G. was born, | Perry, Ross, Franklin, xed Belsont’s Travels ond Vi 

lived ninety-two years, and died under the same age a Jen te 

ey yp having ocea aap yy og as ¢ 4 — & eat bap Be . 

are men, over 80 years now living : 

Island.) — — —— 
In Branford, Conn Mr. Joel Barker, aged 64. parsicias AND SUR8GEO wali oa bis profesdene! 
In Huntington, Mr. Samuel L. Perry. 6s. services to hie friends and the pe — 
In Saybrook, Mrs. Sarah Ely, aged 66, much esteemed | be found et his room in Peud-strect, corner of 

9— Groton ee ee Faq, aged #2 This pews * — 
n , Conn, very, Faq. ls 

traly worthy and exe: man, on the mesnorable Sixth FASHION ABLE DRESSING ROOM. 

of September, 1721, entered Fort Griswold, as a volunteer EORGE PUTMAN, Fechiotebla Hair 

under the enmmand of the brave Ledyard, and bore a dis- G method of lnforasig’ the pulitls in qoaertts bo 

tinguished part in the memorable transactions of that | Continues at his old stentd, Ne. W: <4 

eventful day, which sent grief and mourning into almost | doors north of the Ma here he te 

—— oo town. In that san found et ↄll hours, and fit 

con was severely wounded, beaten senseless business, ’ r their 

the butt of a musket,and thrown the barbarous enemy —— 7 way 

which the Fort'wae erected lik was — tel . 

wi ‘ort was ife was not 

this cruelty, but he was continued as a bright exam- COACH, WICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS, 

ple of and devotedness to his country. Coxs ANTLY for at Na. 4, Bee 
In Nottingham West, Ensign Elijah Hills, aged 00. fe ton and New England Crows end C 

was a valuable and respectable citizen, who had served | Glass; Sheet Glas, sustable for Coech Pineres, 

his country in the French and Revolutionary Ware; leav- &e, ALSO— . 

ing the world he had the pleasure of seeing his children 

respectable and useful members of society. Having never 
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DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


A trifling enlargement of our pages and 
the adoption of a emaller type enable us to 
increase very considerably the aggregate of 
mattor to be laid weekly before our read- 
ers. Of public speeches we have hitherto 
been sparing in our selection, for a very ob- 
vious reason ; but we proposo now to sup- 
ply this deficiency by placing in our col- 
umns a sroall portion of the debates-in Con- 
gress. % will not be expected that our 

eelections should embrace every topic dis- 
~ cussed in Congress, or afford universal 
specimens of the varied talent of the troo 
hundred and sixty-one members which com- 
pose that honorable body. Compassion to 
our readers,if we tad no other motive, 
would forbid such an attempt. All wepro- 
page is to adopt only such speechesor parts 
of epeeches, as are calculated, from their 
subject, to he generally interesting, or, 
from the manner in which the snbject is 
treated, to amuse as well as edify—unac- 
companied with remarks, except such as 
are necessary to introduce the subject or to 
show the connection which the epenker's 
argument may heve with that of others 
which are aot published. 

HOUSE OF LEPRESENTATIVES, Dee. 21. 

Prorection to Manuvractunss. Mr. 
Malliary, Chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures, by direction of that cominit- 
tee, moved the following resolution. “ Re- 
‘solved, That the Committeo on Manufac- 
tures be vested with power to send for per- 
sons and papers.” The passage of this 
resolution was opposed by Messrs. Mallary, 
Strong, Storrs, Wright of Ohio, Stewart, 
Wood of N. Y., Bartlett, Wood of Ohio, 
Sprague, and Hofman ; and advocated by 
Messrs. Stevenson of Penn., Oakley, Liv- 


jagston, Buchanan, Randolph, Cambre- 
leng, and Floyd. In the course of the de- 
bate, which was unusually animated,— 
Me. LIVINGSTON said, two objections 
had been stated to granting the power re- 
quested by the resolution. First, that it is 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the House and 
the Committee are already possessed of all 
the information which ean be produced by 
the examinations which the resolution au- 
thorizes. Secondly, that the inconveni- 
ence attending the delay necessary to pro- 
eure the testimony will more than counter- 
balance any advantage we might expect in 
obtaining it. If the first euggestion be true, 
there is an end of the question : it will be 
nugatory to give the committee power to 


examine witnesses, to procure evidence 
which we already 3 but the manner 


in which the objection is made, I fear, will 
w ely that we are not quite so 
well informed ag those who urge it would 
have us believe. Rut, however, gentiemen 
may be satisfied with the extent of their 
own knowledge, we owe something to the 
respectable comtnittee that has asked us 
for thie delegation of powcr. They tell us 
that there are material points of the subject 
on which they desire to be infurmed before 
they can present ussuch a dill as they can 
recommend to be passed, and they the 
means to proctre it. What answer shall 
we give them? Shall we say, we under- 
stand the subject perfectly ; bring in your 
bill as well as you can ; we want no infor- 
mation from you? Shall we reverse the 
rulo of business in -this Houge, and, instead 
of employing 3 coimmittee to state facts, 
_ and give us their deductions from them, 
shall we oblige them to bring in a bill with- 
out any knowledge of the subject, and sup- 
ply the gross deficiency by our superior 
knowledge? But,before we take this course, 
ities worth inquiry whether we ourzelves 
possess this knowledge, and to what ex- 
tent? We will take this from the gentle- 
men who on the resolution, if any 
member in this House possess the informa- 
tion. They have it, and they have not left: 
usin doubt as to the kind of evidence on 
which they rest their belief. What more, 
gay those gentlemen, can Le desired? Have 
we not memorials from all the manufac- 
turers? Do not cur tables groan with the 
weight of their complaints? What more 
con bedesired ? Something more, in my 
opinion : end if this is the best cvidence— 
and it must be supposed to be such, for it 
has been relied on by all whospoke against 
the resolution—it is the —2* argument 
that could be used in fuvar of the measure 
proposed. I will believe that many of 
these memorialists aro very respectable 
people ; but are they disinterested ? Their 
object is to obtain a protecting duty a- 
mounting to a prohibition of all foreign 
manufectures. And to persande us to tax 
the whole community to the amount that 
such a measure necessarity involves, they 
tell us that, with the present protection, 
high as it ie, their establishments cannot 
exist; that it is a lusing business; that they 
are obliged to discharge their workmen ; 
but that, if we will agree to tax the rest of 
the community, to evaule them tu become 
rich, as soon as thia object is attained, their 
prices will fall, and we shall obtain their 
manufactures cheaper then than we can 
import them now. _ But, Sir, before I yield 
to this fine reasoning; before I agree to 
this tax upon my constituents, J 
must be permitted to say that I want evi- 
dence.; that my duzy will not permit me to 
rely on the bare assertion of any one, much 


less on that cf interested persons, be they | ty God! And are we come to this state of 


le. IT want to know 
whether it is true that the manufacturers of 
wool are really going to ruin with’a pro- 
tecting duty of more than fifty percent. 1 
want to know the reason of this, if-it be 
true; and I want toknow from what facts 
the conclusion iedrawn that the same man- 
efecturers which cannot exist now, as we 
are told, with this enormous protecting 
duty, and the corresponding price it pro- 
duces, will'be enabled to sell theie goods 
cheaper, at a future day, than they can be 
imported without that duty? A long pre- 
fessional practice has taught me the danger 
of relying on the testimony of interested 
witnesses, and has also shown me the great 
utility of a cross examination. From dis- 
interested witnesses it is calculated to elicit 
truth ; but itis invaluable, fur the detection 
of all those subterfuges to which interest 
“ resorts, in order to hide the truth, or give a 
falee color to a true statement. 
The manufacturers 2 that their pres- 
ent profits are an ient inducement 


ever go respectabl 


for carrying on their busineas. They have 
told us so for years ; yet they carry it on. 
They told us they must cease to exist, if we 
did notincrease the duty ; yet they still ex- 
ist. Yet they increase; and we do not 
hear that one million of doliers that we 
were last year told was invested in the 
business, has been withdrawn. Nay, [ 
have been informed (but do not vouch for 
the fact) that, during the last session, at the 
very moment we were told that the man- 
ulacturers were discharging their hands, 
preparator§ to their dissolution,at that very 
moment, I have been informed, that several 
new incorporations were made, with very 
large capitals, for carrying on the same 
business. Be this as it may, there is cer- 
tainly some inconsistency between the alle- 
gations of impending dissolution, and the 
actual existence of these valuable estab- 
lishments. It is this that I wish to pene- 
trate by evidence, by publicity. Let usex- 
amine these manufacturers, and know what 
they mean bya fair profit. If it should ap- 
pear on this examination that they make 
ten per cent. clear profit, but do not think 
that a sufficient encouragement, I should 
be glad to know whether the House would 
coincide in that opinion and go on protect- 
ing until they can make fifteen or twenty— 
not I for one; I will never consent that my 
cunstituents shall pay such a tax in order 
to produce such an enormous profit. It 
may be, Sir, that the representations are 
truce: if they are, it is to the advantage of 
the manufacturer that the truth should ap- 
pear by such testimony as will give it cre- 
dence. Now, Sir, how is it pro to 
legislate ?. On our own information, and 
that which we may chance to obtain from 
interested sources. Gentlemen give us 
their opinion, Ibavethe utmost respect 
fer it, hut J want to know on what it is 
founded ; it cannot be from practical know- 
ledge, it must be therefore from informa- 
tion; but F want that information on oath ; 
1 want itin the shape of evidence ; and as 
much as regular judicial testimony is supe- 
rior to hearsay, so much is the evidence, 
which the committee desire to obtain, su- 
perior to that which the House now pos- 
senses. 

The bill which passed this House, the 
last session strongly shows how useful this 
mode of obtaining information would have 
been. Wool under ten cents cost was left 
untaxed, because it was supposed that little 
of itentered into the fabric of cloth ; yet 
the information given by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, shows, that the quan- 
tity imported of that species, the last year, 
was more than four times that of the high- 
er priced. Then we acted from general 
information, perhaps from the allegation of 
those interested to deceive us. If we had 
tested this by a cross examination on oath, 
the truth would have appenred, and we 
should never have passed a bill so ungen- 
erous to the farming interest. As to the 
delay,I do not apprehend it. All the in- 
formation wanted can be procured in a few 
weeks; but were the delay greater, the ad- 
vantages to be obtained from it would mare 
than compensate for any disadvantage at- 
tending it. 

But the practice isnew! Too new, sir! 
Too rare in our legislation. All our laws, 
particularly those for the protection of 
commerce or manufactures, would be bet- 
ter, more stable, more wise, if we had soon- 
er resorted to it. But, though new to us, 
we know its effects. The Parliament o 
Great Britain, sitting in the most commer- 
cial town of Europe, where information 
may be procured on every subject by every 
member, at his will, does not rely on that 
information: they puraue this course. Not 
an alteration is made in any Department 
until witnesses bave been examined and 
cross examine: before an open committee, 
and their examinations reduced to writing 
and submitted to the House. We have in 
our Library forty cr fifty folios filled with 
these examinations. If found necessary 
there, how much more so here, where we 
are shut from all information but that which 
we can procure by letters from a distance, 
without the sanction of an oath, frequently 
feom injerested persons, and without the 
advantage of cross-examination, to elicit 
tho — Suppose, as may be the case, 
that the representations we have are re- 
ceived are true; certainly the truth will 
“appear, and he more convincing,when sup- 
ported by legal proof, than by loose opin- 
ion. Ifthis resolution do not pass, it will 
be suid that the truth was concealed ; that 
the parties feared to be brought to their 
oeth. But, if it pase, and the statements 
should prove correct, we may then vote 
conscientiously, because we shall vute with 
a knowledge of the facts before us. 

In a subsequent stage of the debate and 
near its termination— 

Me. FLOYD, of Virginia, suid, that it 
seemed tohethought by some gentlemen 
that these mantfacturers would come vol- 
untarily before the House, and give any 
testimony that was required. J, said Mr. 
F. am ofa different opinion. I believe 
that the time has ceme when Congress is 
hound to present to the country some au- 
thentic duta on this subject of protection. 
L have beer a member of this House when 
the former Tariff Bills were paseed, and 
was once a member ofthe committee of 
manufactures, and I well remember that, 
from the very first Tariff down to the jast 
which passed thie House, the same cry 

was constantly repeated, “ Give us but 
this, andl we will be satisfied.” The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has told the 
Hou<», with very great emphasis, that be 
never voted aguinst a tariff bill in his life, 
and never will vote against onc. Almigh- 


things? A gentleman from New York in- 
forms us that we have, already, informa- 
tion in great plenty ; that the reports made 
when the last tariff bills were befure us, 
contain all that weneed to know. Un- 
luckily, I was in the minority when that 
bill passed. I happened to come from the 
country that -was to be squeezed, and I 
well remember the manner in which that 
Lill was gotup. At one time it was asked, 
in the committee, shall we put ironwire in- 
to this bill? And, at another time, a hand- 
fal of wood screws was laid upon the man- 
tlepiece of the committee room, to give the 
committee occuiar demonstration that we 
could,in this country,inake wooden serews: 
{may, it was bat the other day when a pe- 
tition on’ this very. subject of woeden 
screws, was presented tothé House.) As 
au instance of the impropriety of listening 
to such petitions, F will just state one fact. 
Some gentlemen tock it into their heads 
that we could, in this country, manufacture 
umbreliae to great advantage, (and it is 
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true enough that we can make fine umbrel- 
las in great numbers,) and they prayed 
this House that the importation of square 
wire might be prohibited,because that kind 
of ‘wire was employed in making the 
stretchers of the umbrellas. ‘Well, the 
House granted the petition ; square wire 
was prohibited; and what followed? Those 
umbrella makers were obliged to import 
the stretchers ready made, because they 
could not make them of our own wire, and 
the importation of square wire had, at 
their own request, been prohibited. On 
the subject of iron, we had a low and whis- 
pering voice from Virginia. In conse- 
quence of this, ] made inquiry of one of 
the principal iron masters in that State, 
whether any further protection was indeed 
necessary to that branch of manufacture, 
and I found that this man had been asked 
to sign the petition that came up to this 
House, but had positively refused, saying, 
that he could not, in conscience, ask for 
the additional duty; but, if Congress 
would force it into his pocket, he should 
certainly be very well satisfied. I farther 
found thatthe Manufacturers are in the 
habit of selling their iron to their own 
neighbors, at a certain priee, and after car- 
rying it eighty miles by land, they will 
sell it at twenty dollars per ton less. Now, 
who pays fur this? Another thing I have 
observedis, that whenever there happens 
to be a su in the National Treasury, 
these people immediately ack for new du- 
ties, because they can then urge that these 
duties will not injure the revenue. Dur- 
ing the present session we have been told 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, (who seems on this occasion to have 
acted the part of deputy President, for who 
impowered him to recommend measures to 
this House ?) that we shall havea surplus 
of five millionsin the Treasury. Imme- 
diately, these gentlemen Manufacturers 
congratulate one another, that now itis & 
fine time to get a new Tariff. But, if the 
committees shall be empowered, as is now 
proposed, tosend for persons and papers 
their contradictory statements will be ex- 
poeed to the public, and the truth will 
come out. And isnot this a consideration 
which deserves our serious regard? Be- 
sides, I would ask if one man sete up a 
manufactory in a country where provisions 
are cheap, where the population is abund- 
ant, and the people poor, where ho has a 
great water power, and where he can 
bring the raw material to his very door ia 
ships, whether he cannot afford to sell his 
manufactures cheaper than another man, 
who is obliged to transport his materials 
far into the interior, and ther to pay from 
30 to 40,000 dollars for a steam engine ? 
One of the gentlemen from Penn. (Mr. 
Stewart,) has tok) us that this measure is 
all for the benefit of the farmers. Sir, I 
an a farmer ; I hold an estate in Virginia ; 
and while members of this House were 
voting a Tariff to protect the suffering man- 
ufacturers, J was selling corn at ten cents 
abushel. The gentlemen, though they 
were importuned not to insult the agricul- 
turiste of the country, put into their bill a 
duty of twenty-five cents per bushel on im- 
ported wheat, while flour is now selling in 
Virginia at three dollars and fifty cents a 
barrel. : 

Now, I appeal to this House whether it 
is not time to take some etep to puta 2 
to this eterna! cry about protection. F 
1818 to this hour, the mauufacturers have 
been continually telling us that they would 
be satisfied. tere they satisfied? If 
the committee shall be clotKed with the 
power they now ask, they will, of course 
be bound to use it in a prudent and proper 
manner. If they shall transcend their au- 
thority, and attempt any oppressive meas- 
ures, they will offer contempt to this House 
and any individual on whom they imay 
make the experiment will find prompt and 
amyle protection at its hands. The com- 
mittee must exercise so great a power on 
their ownhigh responsibility, and J, for 
one, have no fears that they will abuse it. 


Jay. 9. Historican Paintinas. The fol- 
lowing Resolution, moved by Mr. Hamilton 
and modified by Mr. Iugersoll, was vader con- 
sideration : 


*+ Resolred, That the Committee on the Li- 
brary be instructed to inquire inte the expedi- 
ency of having an historical picture of the Bat- 
tle of New-Orleans painted, and placed in one 
of the pannels of the Rotundo. And that they 
further inquire into the expediency of engag- 
ing some euitable artist to design and finish the 
work, and, if expedient in both contingencies, 
to ascertain whether, and on what terms, he 
cap be so engaged.” 

To this resolution the following amendment 
had been proposed by Mr. Dwight, viz. to em- 
brace * the battlee of Bunker Hill, Monmouth, 
Princeton, andthe attack on Quebec.” 

To this amendment, the following amend- 
ment had been offered by Mr. Storrs, to be 
added to the amendment of Mr. Dwight ; * or 
such of the victories achieved vy the Navy of 
the United States, as in their opinion should be 
selected for such sutional commemoration.” 

The resolution, together with these several 

ameodments, having now been again read,and 
the question being ov the amendment of Mr. 
Storrs : 
Mr. HAMILTON of S.C. said, that, after the 
indulgent attention with which he had been 
honored by the House yesterday, he felt great 
relnctance in trespassing again upon that in- 
dulgence ; but he felt satisfied that the resulu- 
tion which he had submitted, which was one 
merely of inquiry,was, nevertheless, in danger. 
He certainly had not expected that gentlemen 
would have embarrassed its passage by amend- 
ments which were calculated to defeat it. 
There were two modes of legislative bostility, 
which might be put prominently. The first an 
open and undisguised eppesition, by which the 
issue was met and. combated singly, and the 
second an opposition by suffocation, by which 
strangulation was produced by amendments, 
and by which a measure was not defeated on 
its own merits, but broken down by the weight 
which wae ungenerously put upon its back. 
Now, sir, why will aot the gentlemen offer 
their amendments as separate resolutions of 
inquiry? 1, certainly, in such a shape, will 
cheerfully vote for them, as | am desirous that 
the committee should not only select the most 
competent artists, but the most appropriate 
subjects, alec; and that from the widest ephere 
of selection. Will they pardon me fo, saying, 
that I conceive the compliments to the several 
subjects they propose, would be’ much more 
decisive by introducing them separately, than 
by merely appending them toa previous and 
original proposition. ‘There is surely too much 
merit inthe battles of Bunker Hill, Monmouth, 
and Princeton, and in our naval engagements, 
to require that they should be assisted by the 
vote which thie House might be to 
give separately, on the propriety of a delinea- 
tion of the battle of New-Orleans. 

{Here the Chair informed Mr. Hamilton that 
the question was upon the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from New-York (Mr. Storrs) 
as to the naval victories, and to that his re- 
marks were to be made. 

Sir, (continued Mr. H.) nothing could be 
more delightful to my feelings, than to vote 
separately and distinctly for a repreeentation 
of most of the latter events. The naval es- 

ments Bf the late war, many of them, 
would be particularly rich in that dramatic 
effect, which is one of the finest provinces of 
painting. And I hupe the day is not dietant, 
and the day shall not be distant, if my humble 
efforts can in any measure contribute to it, 
when these walle shall be decorated by a de- 
lineation, by a first rate artist, of the battle of 
Lake Erie, which isas proud a subject for the 
capvase as it was for national exultation when 
it occurred. God knows, sir, that there is not 
a man in this House, who would feel more de- 
lighted than myself, however mournful the as- 
sociations, io seeing reflected back into life, as 
it were, amidst the delusions of the canvass, 
the manly form, and the heroic achievements 
which graced it,of our lamented Perry, al- 
though a sad reality tells us, that death bas 
shrouded him forever from our view. 

Let me, however, request the gentlemen who 
have proposed these amendments, and who 
profess to be entirely friendly to the original 
proposition, and which profession | do not de- 
sire to impeach, not to embarrass it, hy which 
even the meritorious ubjects they have in view 
are essentially endangered. It isa wise rule 
which dictates that we should not ask for too 
much ata time: for generosity, as a distin- 
guished British satirist has pointedly said, like 
— is a very virtue, but is apt to 

tired by too much exercise. 

If, however, gentlemen persist in their a- 
mendmen ts, then I hope the friends of the orig- 
inal resolution will stick by it,as the man whom 
we desire to honor by its passage, did to his 
country in the hour of her utmost need ; and 
after we have carried it, let ue, with a comity 
with whieh | hope we shall always treat our 
opponents, and with that justice which is due 
to the subjects they propose, vote for them as 
separate and distinct propositions. 

Mr. STORRS aaid, that he should not refuse, 
at a proper time, and on what he deemed tobe 
a fit uccasion, to express, by resolution, or oth- 
erwise, the high sense he entertained of the 
honor acquired by the country, by the event 
of the battle of New Orleans, as a military ex- 
ploit. He would always, he trusted, be so far 
just to himself as an American, and one of the 
Representatives of the country here, as to ad- 
mit that it was entitled to a distinguished place 
among the subjects which we proposed to 
commemorate in the embellishments of the Ro- 
tundo. He had no wish to embarrass any pro- 
position that he thought contributed solely to 
that purpose. But, while he admitted this, he 
felt bound, in justice to others, to say that he 
had never thought, that, among all the chival- 
rous exploits which had advanced the glory of 
the American character, and with reference to 
its consequences especially, the battle of New 
Ovieans was entitled to the exclusive honors 
that we proposed to confer uponit. He thought 
that the resolution, as it was introduced by the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
might lead to great misconstruction. The na- 
val victories of Lake Evie and Lake Champlaiu 
he believed to be deserving, in cvery respect 
in which they could be censidered, of as dis- 
tinguished honor from Congress, as the victory 
achieved at New-Orleans, by Major General 
Jackson, and our brave and patriotic country- 
men under his cammaad. While the one sav- 
ed New-Orleans, and protected the South west- 
ern portion of the Union, the others gave secur- 
ity tothe Northwestern States, the Western 
and Northern frontiers of New-York and Ver- 
mont. . Mr. S. said, that. he had no wish to 
draw any invidious comparisons between the 

of New-Orleans aud these triumphs of 
the Navy, or many of our Revolutionary bat- 
tlea that equally deserved the national com- 
memoration ; and it was for this reason too, 
that he wished to divest the resolution of a 
feature that rendered it objectionable in that 
respect, and which would easily lead to great 
miecouetruction. He should most cheerfully 
unite with the gentlemen in giving to the bat- 
tle of Orleans a prominent place in the Rotun 
do, buthe thought it would lead to injurious 
criticism if we refused, at the same time, to 
confer the honors of the country on the splen- 
did achievments of the Navy. We were the- 
more liable to he misunderstood, from the ex- 
istence of other circumstances, which it was 
wnnecessary to bring into the question, but 
which were sufficiently obvious without any 
Very particular reference to them. These were 
adventitious, merely, and the subject should 
be treated as purely national. The moral val.- 
ue, too, of any vote that we might pass, would 
derive all its real worth from the spirit of na- 
tionality with which we treated the question. 
It is not a thing, said Mr. S., of the present 
hour, only, that we are about to pass upon, 
and he thought that, since the subject had now 
been introduced before the House, a very fit 
opportunity was presented of expressing our 
sense of the gratitude that the Nation owes to 
the Navy. e have, heretofore, been anxious 
to perpetuate the remembrance of the triumphs 
of our armies only, and our seamen seem to 
have been, in some measure,overlooked. Equal 
justice to all, requires of us, that we now re- 
member our moral obligations to the Navy 
also. I shall vote for the resolution if the a- 
mendment is agreed to, but I owe it to myself, 
at the same time, candidly to say, that, if it is 
rejected, I consider the real worth of the origi- 
nal proposition s0 much‘ impaired, and so ex- 
tremely liable to invidious misconstruction, or 
real misunderstanding, that | cannot give it 
my vote. 

Mr. BURGESS was opposed to the amend: 
ment and the original resolution, because he 
could not believe that the fame of any man 
wasto be secured ty legislative enactment. 
He urged this argument on the House, in a 
sag of considerable length, and concluded— 

ir, | am against this measure on another 
gtoued. It may illustrate our pride as a na- 
tion t0 put the warriors who have served us io 
an attitude of glory upon canvass,but methinks 
it would better illustrate the national humani- 
ty, were we to put those warriors themselves 
at least in comfortable circumstanees. Here 
have we more than an handred petilions on 
our table from those who once breasted the 
battle for us, and are now io circumstauces of 
actual want and mendicity. It would better 
become us, before we reward our heroes by the 
pencil, to send some scanty pittance to those 
who are begging at our doors. And besides, 
Sir, we have hanging on us, bya slight, | grant 
you, aud a fragile tie, a remnant still surviving 
of the soldiers of our first war. They, too, 
have prayed us for relief, but to this hour we 
have made no provision in their behalf. The 
plea urged by some in behalf of these aged 
vetcrans, was met by the alleged poverty of 
the public treasury; yet now we are asked to 
put our hand into that treasary, and cover our 
walls with more than they can contain, while 
these men are left to beg their way through the 
States. Sir, what have we done for the {leno 
of oar first war? We begged his bones, and 
we have left them to moulder to this hour, un- 
der a covering ofdeal boards and sand. World 
to God we could do something to redeem our 
pledges of respect to mis memory, before we 
put our respect for so many others upon the 
canvass. 

Mr. BR. observed, in conclusion, that he was 
vowilling the Hease should take any measure 
which might lead men to suppose that there 
wae not an artist in the world who would at. 


“statuary. 


tempt, without a bribe, to paint the 
New-Orleans. 


ment, because, in his apprehension, 
go far enough. 
to the original resolution, but thought the 
inquiry ought to take a more extended form, 
and, at a proper moment, it wr 
tosubmit an amendment, intended te effect 
that object. He did not wish that the House 
should pass any resolution which might leave 
it to be inferred that all pubtic merit was di- 


ciple was a very wise and patriotic one, which 
was pursued in the selection of the subjects 
already executed. Two of th ee were of a 


taught, of a civil character ; and | think that. 


principle ought still to govern us — It is, in my 
tails of this great National Monygment, we 
keep constantly in view, our obligation to 
teach a valuable lesson to posterity. We may 
find enough memorable events, in the civil 
history cfthia country, to call for all the ard 
ofall thearts. I need aot, 1 trust, repeat the 
declaration which | diade yesterday, that | 
have no design, whatever, to break down the 
original resolution. I am perfectly free to say, 
that, in any series of military exploits, which 
it may be thought necessary or proper to com- 
memorate, the victory of New Orleans ought 
not to be omitted. The gentleman froin Suuth 
Carolina, said of that victory, that it formed 
the finale toa series of great achievements. 
Well, Sir, on the gentleman's own principle, 
if this is the termination of a series, ie it not, 
at least, natural to take, also, some of the 
actions which composed that series? The gen- 
tleman also declared, aud, l doubt not, with 
great truth, that, in offering this resvlution, 
he meant nothing invidious. But, will ip not 
be considered as invidious, when he himself 
confessee there has been a series of great ac- 
tions, to fix upon one, alone, for commemora- 
tion? It is, in part, on this account, that | 
wish.to give to the resolution the whole ex- 
tent which, in my judgment, it ought toem- 
brace. 

The amendment of Mr. Everett, as well as 
those previously proposed, were all rejected. 
Messrs. Bartlett, Stewart, M’Coy, Woodcock, 
Oakley, and Whittlesey, severally spoke to the 
resolution ; after which, Mr. Oakley proposed 
the following amendment— 


structed to inquire what measures are neces- 
sary to preserve the paintings already placed 
in the Rotundo.” — 

Mr. HAMILTON signified his acceptance 
of this amendment as a modification of bis res- 
olution. 

Mr. . P. BARBOUR, of Virgiuia, said, that 
ashe should vole against the resolution, he 
would ask the indulgence of the House, while, 
as an act of justice tohimself, he stated the 
reasons which would actuate him upon this 
occasion. None, said Mr. B. can hold ino 
higher estimation that great military achieve- 
ment which it is now proposed to hand down 
to posterity by the aid of one of the fine arts ; 
nor can any hold in more exalted estimation 
the distinguished individual who planued and 
executed it. It isadeed which has cast a- 
round him a halo ofglory,and has added large- 
ly to the stock of the national reputation. My 
sentiments in regard to that individual, 1 had 
au opportunity, about eight years ago, of ex- 
pressing publicly in this House, and when oc- 
casion shall require, | am prepared to give yet 
stronger evideuce of the high estimation which 
Ithiuk his character justly merits. It is not, 
therefore, from any objection to the individual 
one of whese actions it is now proposed to 
cojynmemorate, that! object to the adoption of 
this resolution. I! voted for any subject for 
this painting, I should undoubtedly place ‘this 
first inorder, as I deem it to be the first in 
importance. 

was a member of the House when the for- 
mer resolution passed ordering the paintings 
which are now in the Rotundo. 1 voted a 
gaiott that, andonthe same principles must 
vote against thisaleo. My reason for bith is, 
that! donot hold it to be a. proper disburse- 
ment_ot the public money to devote it io pur- 
poses of ornament. I call this a purpose of 
ornament, because, in my decided opinion; 
there is a better mode of handing down great 
actions to posterity than either painting or 
The Heuse bas this day heard read 
two resolutions of thanks passed by the assem 
bled Repreeentativesof the whole American 
People. The individuals named im these res- 
olutions may truly be said to hav: their 
** names enrolled in the Capitol,” there to live 
as long as the archives of thie Government 
shall survive the stroke of time. My opinion 
is, that, *ofaras regards the present genera- 
tion, the individual who -achieved the de- 
fence of New Orleans has his monument in 
the hearts of all his countrymen ; and as it 
respects the generations to come, the page of 
impartial history will better carry down his 
actions than any perishable monument which 
the arts could raise. 
effect attributed to such monuments, so long 
as the high spirit of liberty which now ani- 
mates this nation shall prevail, it wauts no- 
thing to preserve it; and when it shall once 
have passed away, nothing that the arts can 
do will ever restore it. What says the expe. 
tience of mankind? Those periods of the 
werld when Painting and sculpture where at 
their highest puiut of perfection, ware uct the 
periods of its proudest character. 

In Bome, so long as the Republic lasted, 
painting and sculpture were comparatively 
little koown, and even the Greeks, who ex- 
celled them most in both, after they had car- 
ried these arts to perfection, were conquered 
by the Romans, and the Romans, when they 
had learned them, were conquered in their 
turn. Nor did the spirit which hag been re- 
cently awakened in modern Greece, derive 
its source from any felice of the paintings of 
their ancestors, but rather from reading their 
exploits on the page of history. 

Mr. RANDOLPH then rose. It might ap- 
Fear strange, he said, that he tooshould vote 
against the resolution, after the votes which 
he had given upon the amendments proposed 
to it. But heheld it to be perfectly partia- 
mentary to make a proposition as perfect as 
porsible, and, having done so, to vote against 
it altogether upon principle. He would state 
his reasons for doing so on the present occas- 
ioa, eveo more succinctly than his worthy col- 
league had done before him. If the Hoose 
acted upon the subject of this resolation at all, 
Me. R. said, he was satisfied that they ought 


ia what had been said by his worthy and re- 
spectable coll e, on thissubject ; and, if 
he would give him leave, he could tell him 
that he had heard similar sentiments expressed 
in this House by one (Mr. Macon) who might 
be called the Fabricius of this country. It 


elder Me. Adams, that he said, in relation to 
the proposition for the erection of a monument 
or a pyramid to the me . Of Washington, 
that the sure way to com te his virtues, 
was to pat his life isto the bands of every ; 
school boy ia the country. In ancient days, 
Mr. R. said, monuments were resorted to, to 
commemorate public events of individual 
fame. What had become of them? It was 
the vote, aud not the work of the astist, which 
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. EVERETT eas opposed to the amend. | the one to whom he had_ before allud 
Mr. EVER PPe it did not | be called the Fabriciue, and who had 
He had ao hostility, whatever, | his superior in sagacity, | speak, enid ie 

; of Roger Sherman, and of what | 
'my own ears. When a number of 
his intention | for the erection of monuments were 
of which the whole means of the 


vided between Military and Naval achieve- | quire where the mouument was, 
mente. No, Sir, srid Me. E. Pihink the prin: | that is the monument. 
l ofthe monunents of Egypt ? 
| he sure, 


military kind ; two others were, both | in their | 
conception, and in the leon which they | 


in filling up the remvining paonels, the sane | 


judgment, very important that, in all the de- | 
j to commemorate public services, 


*s Aud that the same committee also be in- |. 


to act upon it singly. He concurred entirely | 


was at the last Session of the Presidency of the =e 


: ee 


victory of; ia the words of another man, cho te _ 


might be called the Dentatus of 4 


les 


would have been inadequate to ca 


| fect, he said that the monument was the 


to erect one ; that posterity would 


Ut iw 
Sir, what bas 
They o 
inthe sands of the desert 
ow whe built ther 
memory ob bicmer? Where ber” ng 
His memory fives, at the endl cithmeg 
and years, ae green uae as creat ne 5 
Sir, tard Me Rone man whe 
walked through Westminster Abbe y, 
my opinion, be in favor of erecting 


de 1 ot. 


of Westminster Abbey ; it is ap pe 
name, anlanimposing thing. Bat @ ie 
vote—the vote, and the Specch in the 
of Commons which aecocipanies it, 
an individual there at the public exegel 
gives its value to the’ distinction, i 
there, and, as in many othet cueee of pe 
the dear delusion is tera away. 
tombs of Hamilton and Washington, § 
said, the monuments are disfigured 
hands of mischievous school-toye ; } 
Able (hings sticking against the wall 
orate the talents of such men a9 Gray, 
epeare, Ben Johnson, &c. The amende 
the gentleman (rom New York, put th 
= * * the resolution. You are 
said Mr. ~ 00 ae pointions inte -a- re 
furni-hed, uninhabited, and uninhabita 
in the fine climate of Italy, and under | 
mediate care of skilful persons, the 
of the old masters are so dam as 
to have lost theirvalue, what would # 
of pictures, ina climate like thie, whe 
forty days we have scarcely seen the eum 
urned in a spacious vapour bath—ia 
not only not furnished, but not i 
R. made some further observations 4 
structure of the Rotundo, in the cog 
which he intimated that he might be: 
to support a proposition ofthe ge: { 
South Carolina, for the further decor 
the Rotundo, if it would not make the 
more of a nuisance than the utmost 
architecture had already been able te 
To conclude, Mr. R. said, if he hey 
forany further appropriation for pict 
the apartment he had been speakiag 
would have been for this, and 
before the House. God forbid that he 
disparage the merits of Perry—but } , 
say thus much : that, aeGeneral Wail 
etood on the canvass of the Re 
and prominent, so stands General 
the history ofthe late war.. We 
things, of that period, it is true, 
mind us of the radiancy of the moon § 


| after the sun has risen, or, rather, of t 


after the moon appeare :— 
Jullum sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luse minores. 


CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. * 
EED & HOWARD have succeeded in pr 
MedicineYor the cure of Intemperance. 

the advantage cf repeated and successful exper ius 
hysicians of the firet —— én thie city, 
Edont ly before t asaremedy in aon 
inferior 7 welch have been Meved for the ‘ 
pee wi * much of Dr. © 
w J of om several 
expressed his perference for thew? preparative. 
heen politely favored with the fuilowing eoi · iſic · ie f 
J. B. Fiint. of this eivy. 4 
Messrs. Reed & Howard,—Gentlemen—1! have 
the operation and effect uf your medicine fur the 
temperance, in several cases, and am very witfing 
— to state, that it hav generally produced 
cided aversion tu ardent tts, in these who had gam 
heen excessively fond of them ; that the health of the 
has uniformly heea improved by its opersti-n, and: 
for ie purpne rior which Kis dealgneds 
jor ¢ for w is . 
Your | tiend, JOSAUA B. 
July 12,1827. — 
Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman’s R 4 
T have administered a ecnsiderable number of Gl 
powders. But a preparation has heen made by Réed 
ard of this city, a principal ineredient of whieb; ¥ 
to be of a character which is more universally * 
are ary of the ingredients in Chambers’s or 
least. that this isa more prevailing ingrediemt i@: 
Howards. than in the New-York preparation. 
for Int@r.oerance,” I therefore, decitedly prefer & 
Chambers's. J 
For sale by LOWR & HEED, No. 44, He 
at the head of Elm-sireet, Boston. Price § : 
alen he obtained of RAYMONL) COLE, No. 12, & 
Row, Coart-street ; of — WN, Wadi 
= Boylston Market, = vf EBENEZER WIGE 
rect. 





CLAY’S ITCH OINTMENT, —: 
Fo pleasantness, safety, expedition. care. and 
far supericr to any other ent in the 
Iteb, end is warranted nut to fail. At is also found 
for * —— eruptions, —— affections of 
ples on the face, Ringworm, Tetters, Grete, Me 
——— and other impurities of the skin. 294 
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